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ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS,—The Pro- 
spectus for the Ensuing SESSION 1857-8 (containing information 
about the Lectures, Laboratories, Fees, &c.) is ready, and will be 
sent on application to TRENHAM REEKS, Esq., Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 
RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Director. 





‘QouTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—The 


Museum will be open FREE on MONDAYS, MONDAY 


Evenings, TUESDAYS, TUESDAY Evenings, and SATURDAYS. 


The Students’ days are WEDNESDAYS, WEDNESDAY Even- 
ings, THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS, when the Public are 
admitted on payment of Sixpence each person. During the 
month of September the hours are from 10 to 5 in the day time, 
and from 7 to 10 in the Evening. 





WENS’ COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in 


connexion with the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


SESSION 1857-8. 

The College will OPEN for the Session on MONDAY, the 12th 
@ay of October next. The E inati preliminary to admis- 
sion, hitherto required are for the present discontinued. The 
Session will terminate in July, 1858. 

Parncipat—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

The Trustees have to announce that Mr. Greenwood has been 
appointed Principal in the place of Mr. Scott, who has resigned 
that office, though the Trustees are glad to state that the College 
retains the advantage of his valuable aid as Professor. 

Courses of Instruction will be given in the following depart- 
ments :— 





Languages and Literature of Greece and Rome—Professor 
J.G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
parative G . English L 
Professor A. J. SCOTT, M.A. 
Iogic, Mental and Moral Philosophy—Professor A. J. SCOTT. 
Mathematics and Physics—Professor A. SANDEMAN, M.A. 
History — Professor R. C. CHRISTIE, M.A. 
Jurisprudence—Professor CHRISTIE. 
Political Economy—Professor CHRISTIE. 
Chemistry—Elementary Course—The Application of Chemis- 
try to the Atgs and Mannfactures, and Analytical and 
Practical Course, with Manipulation in the Laboratory 
— EDWARD FRANKLAND, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
N.B. In consequence ‘of Dr. Frankland having accepted: the 
tment of Lecturer on Chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, the Profe hip Chemistry will shortly bec 
vacant, and will be supplied without delay. of 
appointment of a successor will be given. 
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Natural History—The entire Course occupies Two Sessions. 


The subjects for this Session are Geology and Botany— 
Professor W.C. WILLIAMSON, M.R.C.S.L., F.R.S. 
French Lang and Li Mons. A. PODEVIN. 

German I. and Li Mr. T. THEODORES. 








EVENING CLASSES FOR PERSONS NOT ATTENDING 
THE COLLEGE AS STUDENTS. 
Languages and Literature of Greece and Rome (for School- 
masters and others)—Professor GREENWOOD. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy (for Schoolmasters and 
others)—Professor SANDEMAN. 
Jurisprudence—Professor R. C. CHRISTIE. 
Natural History—Professor WILLIAMSON. 
N.B.—Attendance upon these courses, under the prescribed 
Tegulations, qualifies for admission to the Examinations for 
Degrees in Arts conferred by the University of London. 


Additional Lectures on which the attendance of the Students 
is optional, and without fees :— 
~ On )— Greek of the New Testament, by Professor GREEN- 


On the Hebrew of the Old Testament, by Professor SCOTT. 
On the Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar, by 
Professor SCOTT. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

The following Scholarships and Prizes have been founded for 
competition by Students of the Owens College—viz., 

The Victoria Scholarship, for p in Classical Learning, 
annual value £20, tenable for two years. 

The Wellington Scholarshi 
knowledge of the Greek Text 
£20, tenable for one year. 

The Dalton Scholarships, viz. two scholarships in Chemistry, 
annual value £50 each, tenable for two years ; two scholarships in 
Mathematics, annual value £25 each, tenable for not more than 
two years. 

Dalton Prizes in Chemistry are also intended to be offered, 
= ogra of which will be published previous to the opening 

ion 


The Dalton Prize 
For the better 
of study out of class hours, arrangements are in progress accord- 
to which parents and guardians may place students during the 
under the superintendence of an officer appointed to that 
charge. Those so entered will, for a fixed fee, have the advan- 
be of being employed in study under his superintendence, and 
th his assistance when not employed in lectures; and dinner 
will be provided within the college walls for such as may desire it. 
Students not so entered, the college will, as hitherto, disclaim 

all direct responsibility, except during class hours. 
Wace particulars relating to the courses and terms of instruds 
and the conditions upon which the scholarships and prizes 
perf be competed for, will be found in a prospectus which may be 
from Mr. Nicholson at the College, Quay-street, Manchester, 
= applications may be made to the Principal on Monday, the 
ber, and thence daily up to and including the 28th of 

- Next, between the hours of ten and one. 
lOHN P. ASTON Solicitor‘and Secre to the Trustees. 

St. James's Chambers, South King-street, — 


, 28th August, 1867. 
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of the New Testament ; annual value 
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A RCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 
Presipenr. 
C. R. COCKERELL, Esq., R.A. 
TRUSTEES. 
P. HARDWICK, Esq. 
W. TITE, Esq., M.P. 
SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq., A.R.A. 
TREASURER. 
THOMAS H. WYATT, Esq. 

The Committee are desirous of completing the list of Subscribers 
for 1857, now between 300 and 400 in number, as early as possible, 
in orderto estimate the extent to which they may avail them- 
selves of the services of eminent Photographic artists at home and 
abroad, with whom they are making arrangements. They calcu- 
late upon being able to issue to Subscribers for each Guinea sub- 
scribed, at least Nine or Ten Photographs, averaging say 12 by 10, 
which may be chosen from a considerable number of fine subjects. 
The Prospectus and Rules will be forwarded on application to 

95, Wimpole Street, W. ROBERT HESKETH, Hon. Sec. 


RT UNION OF GLASGOW.—In. compli- 
ance with the general request, THE EXHIBITION OF 
PRIZE PAINTINGS, &c., now on view at the GALLERY of the 
OLD WATER COLOUR SOCIETY, 5a, PALL MALL EAST, will 
panty OPEN until SATURDAY, the 12th Instant. Admission 
REE. 








HE FRENCH SCHOOL of FINE ARTS.— 
The CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY have entered into 
ARRANGEMENTS with the SOCIETY of ARTISTS in PARIS, 
under the Presidency of the Baron Taylor, for the EXHIBITION 
of PICTURES by LIVING ARTISTS, Members of this dis- 
tinguished Society, in the PICTURE GALLERY at Sydenham. 
The Committee of the Association specially formed for the 
above purpose is composed of M. A. Moreau, President ; and MM. 
Justin Ouvrie, Dauzats, Cibot, C. Lefebvre, Sabatier, A. De Fon- 
tenay, and A. Bohn. 
The works of the French School now exhibiting in the Gallery 
comprise, with many others, important specimens by the follow- 
ing celebrated Artists:— 






T. COUTURE E. DUBUFE DIAZ 
ALLMAN JACQUAND FICHEL 
LE POITEVIN E. FRERE ISAMBERT 
E. FLANDIN GROLIG LAUGEE 

' PALIZZI ANTIGUA E. WAGNER 
COUTURIER TASSAERT BIARD 

‘o~ OREVEDON GUDIN ROUGET 
“GARNERAY DE BEAUMONT CARAUD 
J. ROUSSEAU DECAMPS &e, &e. 
LAFFITTE Cc. TROVON 


Tie prices are affixed to every Picture, and intending pur- 
chasers are requested to apply to Mr. H. Mogford, F.S.A., at hig 
office in the Gallery, : 


By order, 
Crystal Palace, August 26th, 1857. G. GROVE, Secretary. 





Poeticat anD Dramatic Lisrary, &c. 


Rk. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION 
at his House, 125, FLEET STREET,on WEDNESDAY, 
September 9, and two following days, the POETICAL and DRA- 
MATIC LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN ; together with a Large 
Collection of Miscellaneous Books, including Camden's Britannia, 
4 vols. ; Illustrated London News, 1851 to 1857; Works of Captain 
Baillie; Stirling's Recreations with the Muses; Heliconia, a 
Selection of Early English Poetry, by Parke, 3 vols.; Ritson’s 
Various Works, 12 vols.; Perey Society Pubiications, 55 parts ; 
Dramatic Works of Shirley, N. Lee, Shadwell, Middleton, Peel, 
Green, Marlowe, &c.; T. Brown’s Works, 5 vols.; Bell's Annotated 
Edition of the English Poets, 24 vols.; Gilfillan’s British Poets, 24 
vols. ; Rogers’ Poems and Italy, 2 vols., green morocco ; Chaucer’s 
Works, 5 vols.; Warton’s History of English Puetry, 4 vols.; 
Gower Confessio Amantis, 3 vols., &c. 


flee AQUARIUM. — LIVING MARINE 

and FRESH WATER ANIMALS and PLANTS, Sea Water 
Tanks, Glasses, and every other requisite on SALE. An illus- 
trated, priced, and descriptive list on application. The Tanks by 
Sanders and Woolcott, at their prices—W. Alford Lioyd, 19 and 
20, Portland Road, Regent’s Park, W. 


PoOrULak HISTORY of the AQUARIUM 

OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER ANIMALS AND 

PLANTS. By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.L.S. 
London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














Now ready, 10s. 6d., with Twenty Coloured Plates, 


OPULAR BRITISH CRUSTACEA, com- 


prising a Familiar Account of their Classification and 
Habits. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. 


London: !.ovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
LICHENS ; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 


“The first attempt to popularise a very dificult branch of 
botanical science. The wventy two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 592 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects placed side 
by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 

» Without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Livsxroot Counizr. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, HenriettaStreet, Covent Garden. 

















This Day, price 8s. 6d. 


BLE STUDIES, Conducted on the Prin- 
ciple of a Progressive Development in Divine Teaching. 
By J. H. TITCOMB, M.A., of St. Peter’s College, Perpetual 
Curate of St. Andrew the Less, Cambridge. 


London: John W: Parker and Son, West Strand. 


EW EDITIONS OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 
for the POCKET, PEW, or STUDY, with nearly Sixty 
Thousand References and various Readings. Revised and 
Improved by the Rev. ROBERT LEE, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Biblical Criticism, University of Edinburgh. 

“Dr. Lee’s Bible is an immense improvement upon all that we 
have hitherto been accustomed to; and must for many years to 
come command an amount of attention and success which will 
amply repay him for his pains.”—ConGrecaTIONAL PuLrit. 

This edition of the Bible may be had in a great variety of 
bindings, at prices ranging from 2s. 6d. to 30s. each. 

London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Cowan and Co. 


































































































HOULSTON AND WRIGHT beg to intimate 

that having been appointed Agents in England for Messrs. 
COWAN and CO.’S BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, &c., they are now 
enabled to offer an assortment of nearly 170 kinds,in various 
bindings, suitable for the Pocket, Pew, or Study, ranging in price 
from One Shilling to £2 10s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue has been prepared, of which the Trade 
may have a supply for distribution, on application to their Town 
Correspondents, or to 

Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 




















One thick Volume, with upwards of 300 Explanatory Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE USEFUL METALS AND THEIR 
ALLOYS. By the following Authors :— 
JOHN SCOFFERN, M.B., London. 
— TRURAN, C.E., late Engineer at the Dowlais Iron 
or! 









WILLIAM CLAY, Esq., Mersey lron and Steel Works. 
ROBERT OXLAND, Plymouth. 

WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, F.R.S., Manchester. 

W. E. AITKIN, Birmingham. 

WILLIAM VOSE PICKETT, Esq. 


London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row. 


GAMPson LOWABON, and CO., Will Publish 
on the 20th inst., Edited (by arfangement with the Author), 
with a Preface by Mrs. GASKELL, Author of “‘ Mary Barton.” 
MABEL VAUGHAN: a Tale. By the 
Author of “The Lamplighter.” Price ls. 6d. 


*.* Orders received by all Booksellers and at all the Railway 
Stalls. 


















Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 


URTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.— 
Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of In- 
sects found in Great Britain and Ireland, containing coloured 
figures, from nature, of the most rare and beeutiful species, and 
in many instances, of the plants upon which they are found. 
Commenced in 1824 and completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, 
fornting 16 volumes, price £43 16s. Now offered to Subscribers, 
new and in the best condition, with 770 coloured plates, at £21. 
Re-issued also in Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to V. of the Re-issue now ready, price 42s. each. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 























On the Ist of September, No. 195, price One Shilling, 


cue PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents: The Prizes offered by the Council of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society—The Medicine Stamp and Licence Acts— The 
Further Progress of the Sale of Poisons Bill—Notes on the Manu- 
factures of Grasse and Cannes—The Evening Meetings—Rezister 
of Sales of Opium and Laudanum—Report of the Results of 
Physical and Chemical Investigation, and Applications in the 
Arts—Pharmacy in Australia—The Atlantic Telegraph—Deodo- 
rizing and Utilizing the Sewage of Towns—Ruhmkorff's Induction 
Coil—A New Arrangement—Solubility of Iron and its Protoxide 
ir. Cod-Liver Oil—Gutta Percha—Sale of Poisons Bill,as Amended 
by the Select Committee, &c. 


A GENERAL INDEX to 15 Volumes of this Journal will be 
published during September. Price to Subscribers,5s. Members 


and Associates are requested to forward their names to ON BY 


Bremridge. 17, Bloomsbury Square. Other Subscribers to 

Churchill, New Burlington Street. 

VOLUME XVI. may be had in boards, as well as @iB" gated 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. a — 


London: John ill, New Burli s 
Maelachian and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin 
























































Now ready, er <d iF 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE. BOO 


recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR 










Also, 5. -tTaS 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of ENTE’ N > 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly “""" 
reduced prices for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 
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BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS 
FO 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 
IRELAND. 


Illustrated by Maps, Charts, numerous Views of 
the , Full particulars regarding Hotels, 
Inns, Rates of Charges, Distances, and every 
Information likely to prove Useful or Instruc- 
tive. 

IN PORTABLE VOLUMES, STRONGLY BOUND IN CLOTH. 


ENGLAND, Fourth Edition, Cor- 


rected throughout, and greatly enlarged, containing |98 Routes, 
ond Illustrated by Twenty-seven elaborately constructed Maps 
and Charts, besides Views of the Scenery; an Alphabetical 
List of Places; Exhibitions, &c. in London, with the Mode of 
obtaining Admission ; all the Hotels and Inns, Rates of Charges, 
anda Comprehensive General Index. Price 10s. 6d, 


SCOTLAND, Thirteenth Edition, 


greatly Improved, and Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty- 
six Engravings, consisting of an Accurate Travelling Map, 
Engraved Maps and Charts of Reads, Railroads,and interest- 
ing Localities, Plans of the Towns of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Perth, and Aberdeen, Views of the Scenery, after Montague 
Stanley, Cattermole, Leitch, Thomson, J. M. Richardson, 
junior, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, &c. ; and containing full infor- 
ma regarding the best Hotels, Rates of Charges, Coach 
and Steamer Routes, Distances, and other matters affecting 
the Convenience of the Tourist. Price 8s. 6d. 





HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF 


SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY and ZETLAND. Descrip- 
tive of their Scenery, Statistics, Antiquities, and Natuial 
History. © ining, also, Di i for visiting the Low- 
lands of Scotland, with Maps, Views, Tables of Distances, 
Notices of Inns, &c. &e, By GEORGE and PETER ANDER- 
SON, of Inverness. Third Edition, carefully Revised, En- 
larged, and Remodelled. Price 10s. 6d. 


IRELAND. Second Edition; embrac- 


ing Descriptions of all the Routes frequented by Tourists, 
with full information regarding Hotels, Inns, (and the charges 
made by each), Conveyances, Guides, and every Topographical 
Information likely to prove useful. Illustrated by a Map of 
Treland, Chart of the Lakes of Killarney on a large scale, and 
Plans of the Principal Towns. In a neat pocket volume, 
bound in cloth limp, price 5g. 

The work is divided into four Sections, each of which may 
be had separately at Is. 6d. each bound in limp cloth. 


ENGLISH LAKES, Eighth Edition, 


Enlarged and Improved. Inc'uding an Essay on the Geology 
of the District, By JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
Deputy Reader in Geology in the University of Oxford ; and 
M da for B i With a minutely accurate Map, by 
‘W. Hughes ; Charts of the Lakes, Twelve Outline Views of 








Mountain Groups by Mr. Flintoft, and Views of the Scenery |. 


on Wood and Steel. Containing, also, an ample Itinerary of 
allthe Routes, with the Distances accurately laid down, all 
the best Hotels and Inns, and a complete index. Price 5s. 


WALES—North and South, and Mon- 


mouthshire. Seventh Edition. Containing a Full Descrip- 
tion of Every Remarkable Place, with Thirty-five Iliustra- 
tions, including Maps, Charts, and Views of Scenery; with all 
the Hotels and Inns, and a copious Itinerary. Price 5s. 


NORTH WALES — Illustrated by 


Maps, Charts, and Views of Seenery, with an excellent Travel- 
ling Map. Price 3s. 64, (Just published. 


EDINBURGH, with a description of 


the Environs. New Edition. Illustrated with a Plan of the 
City, a Map of the Country Ten Miles round, and numerous 
Views of the Public Buildings and Scenery. Price 2s. 6d. ; or 
without Tiustrations, Is. 6d. 


GLASGOW and the WEST COAST, 
Including the FALLS of the CLYDE, BUTE, ARRAN, 
STAFFA, IONA, and the LAND OF BURNS; with a Plan of 

w and other Charts, numerous Views of the Public 
Buildings and neighbouring Scenery. Price 2s. 6d.; or with- 
out Iustrations, Is. ; 


DERBYSHIRE, including Matlock, 


Bath, Chatsworth, Buxton, Castléton; Dovedale, and every 
other place of interest. Second Edition. With a Map of the 
County and Plan of Chatsworth. Price 1s. 6d. 


HAMPSHIRE and DORSETSHIRE, 


including Descriptions of the Isle of Wight, Winchester, 
Southampton, Netley Abbey, Portsmouth, the New Forest, 
‘Weymouth, Dorchester, Poole, and every other piace of 
interest. With Map. Price Is. 6d. 


DEVONSHIRE AND CORNWALL, 
EXETER, PLYMOUTH, and DEVONPORT, LAUNCESTON, 
TRURO, LANDS-END, and the SCILLY ISLANDS. With 
Map. Price is. 6d. > 

WARWICKSHIRE, with Map of the 


County and numerous Illustrations. Price 1s. 6d. 


The TROSACHS, LOCH KATRINE, 


LOCH LOMOND, and Neighbouring Routes, including the 
Districts of Aberfoyle, Balquhidder, Menteith, and Rob Roy's 
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Black's Guide Books (continue) THE NEW NOVELS. 


PERTHSHIRE, including Descrip- 


tions of Perth and Environs—Dunkeld, Blair-Atholl, Kenmore, 
Loch Tay, Killin, Lochearnhead, Callander and the Trosachs; 
with Map, Charts, and numerous I!lustrations. Price ls, 6d. 


ARGYLESHIRE. Containing a De- 


scription of Glasgow, Gareloch, Loch Long, Loch Goil, Bute 1. 
and Arran, and all the principal places of interest and resort 


he W Meade! : 4 sn » 

os ro he ogi = ae = ro Steamer and Coach QUINL AND 3 or, Varieties in Ame. 

rican Life, 2 vols., 21s, 

STAFFA, IONA, GLENCOE, AND “Brisk, scenic, and entertaining.”—ATHEN zum, 
CALEDONIAN CANAL, including a Description of Oban and “A story of real life, well and powerfully told.”—Hxrarp 
tlre 3; With a Map of Mull, and a View of Fingal’s Cave. “ Possesses very considerable merit,”—Saturpay Reviny, 

rice ls. 6d, . 

ISLAND OF SKYE, and West of 


Rosshire, with a Map of Skye. Price 1s. 6d. 


ABERDEEN, BALMORAL, AND) 


BRAEMAR, including Excursions among the Cairngorm | 
Mountains ; with Map and Illustrations. Price 1s. 64. | 


MOFFAT AND VICINITY, ST. 


MARY'S LOCH, the GREY MARE'S TAIL, LOCH SKENE, 
&c.,and Hints to Anglers in the Rivers, Streams, and Lochs 
in _ Neighbourhood; with Map and LIilustrations. Price 
Is. 6d. 


iL 
QUITS. By the Author of “Tp, 
Initials.” 3 vols, 


Ii. 
ANNE SHERWOOD. Second Ki. 


tion, in 3 vols, 


“ A most remarkable publication graven in letters of fire” 
—PREss. 


London: Ricard Bentizy, New Burlington 
treet. 





Second Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 


PEBNY COMBES. A Ramble after Ferns 
in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
CHANTIER. 8 coloured plates. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London: SmirH 
and Son ; and all Booksellers. 








With 35 Coloured Plates, price £2 2s, 
THE 


BRITISH DESMIDIESZ. 


By JOHN RALFS, M.RC.S. 
The Drawings by EDWARD JENNER, A.L.S. 


Of this remarkable work, published in 1848 by private subscription, and which has been some time out of print, a pared 
of thirteen copies has been discovered among the effects of the late Mr. Jenner, and may be had at th® above price, 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Now ready, with 20 Colowred Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


THE AQUARIUM OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.LS. 





LOVELL REEVE, 6, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





NORTHERN INDIA. 





Western Himalaya and Tibet ; 


The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern India during the years 1847 
and 1848. By Taomas Tomson, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. Price 15s. 


“Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thomson have been for a long time past published, Long 
after the interest which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it will be a standard book of reference, on — of 
the valuable facts which it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in which it is written. ATHENZ' 


LOVELL REEVE, 6, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
LARGE TYPE EDITION 
DR. CAMPBELL’S EXPOSITORY BIBLE. 


tontt : jal quarters 

In consequence of the very numerous applications which have reached the Publisher from many influenti 

urging comeg i get ready Alma T Ellition of Dr. Campbell’s Expository Bible, for the convenience of | arp OS 

who can only enjoy the reading of a book when so printed, he has resolved, without further delay, to eon . 

request, and proceed with the ge ne of faq a Bible. It will be illustrated throughout by a series 0 accurately, 
lesign tefully coloured Maps. : 

’ Oa the ist of Sentamber Part a was published ; and the work will be continued on the Ist of every age pond 
rice One Shilling. It will also appear in Numbers, on the 1st and 15th of the month, price Sixpence. It es pat ver 

Pally planned, so that the whole Bible, with the Commentary, will come into a very convenient, compact, handy 

when completed, in Fifteen Parts. A Specimen Sheet sent gratis on application. 














Country, &c, &.; with Map and numerous I}lustrations. 
Price;ls, 6d, L 


PUBLISHED BY W, RB, M‘PHUN, LONDON AND GLASGOW, 
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JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE (CURRER BELL.) 


Third and Revised Edition, with Emendations and 
Additions, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE, Author of “Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” “ Vil- 
lette,” &. By B.C. GASKELL. In Two Volumes, 
post 8vo, with Plates, Price 24s, cloth, 

[Just ready. 
1. 
Square 16mo, with Wood Engravings, price 2s, 6d, cloth, 


WILLIE’S REST: a Sunday Book. 
By the Author of “Round the Fire,” “The Day of a 
Baby Boy,” &e, [Nearly ready. 

m1. 


NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR: a Chro- 
nicle. By THOMAS of SWARRATON, Armiger. In 
Three Volumes, [Just ready, 

Iv. 


FARINA: a Legend of Cologne. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH, Author of “ The Shaving of 
Shagpat,” In One Volume, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 
eloth. [Just published, 

* “A great improvement on ‘The Shaving of Shagpat.’ ”— 

SpEcTATOR, 

“The book actually reads like a first-rate translation 
from the German, We do not thank Mr. Meredith for his 
‘Farina,’ without hoping that hereafter he will tell us many 
stories more ejusdem faring,” —EXxaMInER. 


v. 
NEW WORK BY MR. WESTGARTH. 


VICTORIA and the AUSTRALIAN 


GOLD MINES in 1857. By WILLIAM WEST- 
GARTH. One thick volume, post 8vo, with Maps. 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth, [Just published, 


“A lively account of the most wonderful bits of colonial 
experience that the world’s history has furnished. Mr. 
Westgarth writes with a full mind out of a long ex- 

ience.”—EXAMINER. 

“We think Mr. Westgarth’s book much the best which 
has appeared on Australia since the great crisis in its 
history."—Saturpay Revizw. 

“Practical and systematic, and brought up to the level of 
the day.”—LEapER. 

“To those who refer to these pages for solid and guiding 
information, they will prove most valuable.”—GionE, 

“The best book on the subject.”—Critic, 

“A reliable readable book, well stocked with information, 
nd pleasantly interspersed with incidents of travel and 
views of colonial life, . . . Clear, sensible, and suggestive.” 
~ATHENZUM, 

vI. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFUL- 
LAH, a Mohamedan Gentleman : and his Transactions 
with his Fellow Creatures ; interspersed with Remarks 
on the Habits, Customs, and Character of the People 
with whom he had to deal, Edited by EDWARD B. 
EASTWICK, F.RB.S., F.S.A. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
cloth, [Just published. 


“Thank you, Munshi Lutfullah Khan! We have read 
your book with wonder and delight. Memoirs of a live 
Moslem gentleman ate a novelty in our letters, Your 

entures are more curious than you are aware... . But 
your book is me striking for its genuineness. . . . There 
is matter in you, Munshi; and to show how grateful we are 
for the pleasure we have found in you, we introduce you to 
the | friend we have on earth. Reader—Munshi 
Lutfullah Khan! We must tell you, dear reader, something 
of your new aquaintance. We do this the more willingly, 
as Be soy wil aid, in its degree, to some sort of under- 
standing of the Indian insurrection,”—ATHEN ZUM. 

Read fifty volumes of travel, and a thousand imitations 
of the Oriental novel, and you will not get the flavour of 
Eastern life and thought, or the zest of its romance, so per- 
fectly as in Lutfullah’s book. We have thoroughly enjoyed 
the perusal... . . All is simple and real, a photograph of 
social India... , We might occupy columns with extracts 
from the Munshi’s delightful volume, but the book to be 

ted must be read from the first to the last page.” — 


“This is a remarkable book. We have autobiographies 
in abundance of Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans; 
of Asiatics and Mahometans, few or none... .. His 
harrative has a charm and simplicity about it which occa- 
Small Teminds us of De Foe.”—StanpDagp. 
bens ts is the freshest and most original work that it has 
our good fortune to meet with for long. It bears 
every trace of being a most genuine account of the feelings 
and doings of the author, who belongs to a people of whom 
M rete little but through the medium of Europeans. . . . 
to book opens up a new vein, and many will be astonished 
find how rich a vein it is,.... Everything which con, 
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tributes to give us a right understanding of the character of 
our Indian subjects is of importance; in this light we con- 
sider Lutfallah’s autobiography no less valuable than enter- 
taining.” —Economisz. 

“ As ar autobiography, the book is very curious. It bears 
the strongest resemblance to Gil Blas of anything we have 
ever read.” —Sprcrator, 

“This veritable poe ye! reads like a mixture of the 
Life and Adventures of Gil Blas, with those of the Three 

go a who is interested in the present 
state of matters in India should read Lutfallah’s own ac- 
count ofhimself and his people, as well as their peculiar and 
general <eeling towards the Feringees.”—GLoBE. 


Vir. 


THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING; 
in Letters to Beginners. ByjJOHN RUSKIN, M.A., 
Awhor of “Modern Painters,” “Stones of Venice,” 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c. Crown 8vo, Price 
7s. 6d. cloth. [Just published, 

“No student of art should launch forth in search of the 
blessed ‘sland of Raphael, latitude and longitude unknown, 
without this work as a compass in his binnacle. Its limi- 
tations we have shown ; of its glowing fervour and eloquence 
we can only assure our readers, for our extract is but asa gold 
thread crawn from a palace full of ta 'y.”—ATHEN ZUM. 

“The rules are clearly and fully laid down; the earlier 
exercises sometimes apparently odd or trifling; but always 
conducive to the end by simple and unembarrassing means,” 
—SPECTATOR. 

“Tt will be found not only an invaluable isition to 
the'student, but agreeable and instructive reading for any 
one who wishes to refine his perception of natural scenery, 
and of its worthiest artistic representation.”—Economist. 

“The most useful and practical book on the subject which 
has ever come under our notice The book is pleasant 
reading, even for those whe may not wish to use it as an 
artistic manual.”—Press. 

“For the particular class to which it is addressed, the rules 
and illustrations will be found to be particularly concise, 
pertinent, and available. . . . Original as this treatise is in 
almost all the views which it advances, it cannot fail to be 
at once instructive and suggestive. It will teach the inex- 
perienced, whilst it excites thought and speculation amongst 
those who have already traversed the same ground,”— 
Lirgrary GazEtTTE. 


London: SmrrH, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


1. 
FuULIcEs EXOTIC; or, Figures and De- 
scriptions of Exotic Ferns, particularly such as are most 
desirable for Cultivation. ir W. J. HOOKER, F.R&. 
Part I., 10s., beautifully coloured. 


2. 
ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Drawn 
from Professor Harvey’s Phycologia Britannica. Part Il., 6s. 
beantifally coloured. ~ 


3. 
SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
Compiled, with the Sanction and Assistance of the Author, from 
Professor Harvey’s Phycologia Britannica. One vol., 210 pp., 5s. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





On the Ist October, Part 1. of 


HE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. To be complete in 30 Parts, at Is; uniform 
with “The Ferns of Great Britain.” The Work will contain 
about 140 Colonred Plates. Prospectuses may be had through all 
Booksellers ; or of the Publisher, 
John F. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (8.) 


OWERBY'’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
K Second Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 


12 Volumes, 2754 Plates, £20, cloth boards. Vols. I to 7. 
Flowering Plants (1576 Plates) £10 10s. cloth boards. 


GOwERESS FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
14s. ; plain, 6s. With colonred frontispiece. 


OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES. Flexible 
boards, 31 Plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 


Beira POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8vo, with 28 
Plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 


John EB. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (S.) 


8vo, price 128. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 


MOSSES, comprising a General Account of their Structure, 
fication, Arrang and General Distribution. By R. 
M. STARK, Esq. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s.6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Preparing for Publication, in a moderate octavo volume, with Illustrations, Photographic and Pictorial, 


TENERIFFE, 


AN 


ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT; 


OR, 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


Being the Personal Narrative of the Astronomical Expedition to the Peak 
of Teneriffe in 1856. 


By CHARLES PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.S.8.L. &E., FRAS. 


Corresponding Member of the Academies of Science in Munich'and Palermo, Professor of Practical Astronomy in the 
University of Edinburgh, and Her Majesty’s Astronomer for Scotland. 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





NEW WORK ON BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


Now ready, in a neat pocket volume of 220 pages, price 5s. 


SYNOPSIS 


OF BRITISH 


SEAWEEDS, 


COMPILED FROM 


Professor Barbey’s Phocologia ‘Pritmmicn, 


PREFACE.—The Publisher of the ‘Phycologia Britannica,’ 


that a re-issue of that 


work in cheaper and more compendious form would be acceptable to many collectors of British 


Seaweeds, has prepared 


in this volume an abstract of the Letter- 
Figures copied on a reduced scale from the original Plates ; and 


ied by an Atlas of 
me to state in this 


accony 
Tequ 


place that he has my sanction for doing so. To this I have readily consented, and have also looked 


over the sheets as they 


through the press, and 


some verbal alterations. The Plates, 


as far as they have been finished, give fair representations of the portions of the original figures — 
and shall continue to receive my attention as the publication progresses, W. iH, 8, 


Trin, Coll., Dublin, July 1, 1857. 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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BOTANICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM PAMPLIN. 


Price 3s, 


BOTANICAL LABELS FOR THE HER- 
BARIUM. Adapted to the respective Floras of Surrx, 
Hooxgr, Linpiry, and Macrgiext. Including one 
for every Plant hitherto recognised as indigenous to the 
British Islands. By a Corresponding Member of the 
Botanical Society of London, 

Re-issued, and Reduced in price to 3d.; or 2s. 6d per dozen 
Copies, postage free, 

A CATALOGUE OF THE VASCU- 
LARES OR PHENOGAMOUS PLANTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, arranged according to the Natural System : 
with the Synonyms of De Canpo.uz, Suitx, Hooxer, 
Rercuenpacn, and Linptry. Also, an Index for the 
arrangement of Specimens, &c. 

Price 6d. 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF 
BRITISH PLANTS, published under the Direction of 
the Botanical Society of London, adapted for marking 
Desiderata in Exchange of Specimens, &c. [Reprinting. 

Price 2s. 6d.; or calf extra, 5s, 


THE SPIRITUAL USE OF AN 
ORCHARD, OR GARDEN OF FRUIT-TREES; set 
forth in divers Similitudes between Natural and 
Spiritual Fruit-Trees, according to Scripture and Ex- 
perience, By RALPH AUSTEN, Practiser in the Art 
of Planting. Carefully reprinted from the 4to Oxford 
Edition of 1657, 

In one — closely printed volume, 8vo, with Map, Por- 
trait of the Author, &c., price 21s., extra cloth, gilt top. 
FLORA VECTEN SIS ; being a Systematic 
Description of the Pheenogamous or Flowering Plants 
and Ferns indigenous to the Isle of Wight. By the late 

eit _ NOLD BROMFIELD, M.D., F.LS. 
ir W. J. oye K.H., LL. dD. and T. 
BELL SALTER M._D., F.L.S, 


Price 2s. 6d.; or mounted on canvas, in cloth case, 5s. 

A BOTANICO-TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP 
OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. (Scale, one Inch to a 
Mile.) Compiled from the latest Authorities. By the 
late W. ARNOLD BROMFIELD, M.D., F.L.S. 

Now re-issued, and reduced in price from 15s., at which it 
was originally published, to 7s. Numerous Plates, Two 
Volumes, extra boards. 

VEGETABLE ORGANOGRAPHY; or, 

Description “Ss the s of Plants, By A. °P. DE 

CANDOLLE, &c. slated from the French by 

BOUGHTON KINGDON, M.RB.CS., &. 

Now re-issued, and reduced in price from 3s., at which it 
was published, to 1s. cloth extra, 
OBSERVATIONS ON NATURAL SYS. 
aw OF BOTANY. By JAMES L. DRUMMOND, 

, &c., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the 
Royal Belfast Institution. 
12mo, Part the Third, price One Shilling, 
INDEX FILICUM: Being a Synopsis of 
Se et ps | of the as by 
erns, wi r on ferences, &c, 
THOMAS MOORE, PLS. _ 
In 12mo, price 3s, 

AN EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY INTO 
THE CAUSE OF THE ASCENT AND DESCENT OF 
THE SAP. With ges ie upon the Nutri- 
tion of Plan ot of Endosmose and Exos- 
mose, With Se. RAINEY, M.R.C.S.E. 

Price Se. 64., 6d., or coloured, 7s, 

ELEMENTARY BOTANY FOR THE 
USE OF BEGINNERS. T. 8. RALPH. A.L.8,, &c. 
Mr. Ralph's Botany for is favourably noticed 
y Reviewers ‘ has been adopted by H.M.'s 

of on 
Mo, 168, extra boards, 
ICONES CABPOLOGICE; or, _Figeres 


of Gartner ) aha BALTH. ye 
Part 1.—LEGUMINOSA, raed containing © Plates 
with about 09 Figures. 


n the Presa, 
OF FERNS which have 
a nat 
gute 
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HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 


A SOLDIER;; or, Military Service in the East ind West. 
By Lieut.-Col. Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.GL.S., &c. 
2 vols. z1s. 
“Deeply interesting, and full of valuable information””—Mes- 
SENGER. 
“This is a genuine soldier's book. It is highly entertaning.”— 
Nava anp Miuirary Gazerre. 
“* We have read these recollections with much interest.’—Lits- 
RARY GazeTTE. 
“* There is much life and spirit in all Colonel Alexanderhandles ; 
neither he nor his story ever seem to flag.” —CHRONICLE. 


CHOW CHOW;; being Selections 


from A JOURNAL KEPTININDIA. By the VISCOUNTESS 
FALKLAND. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 30s. 

“This work deserves to be considered as one of the most in- 
teresting and graphic contributions to the literature of the day; 
and, at the present time, when attention is so strongly directed 
towards the state of our Indian Empire, it will assiredly be 
perused with deep interest.”—OxsERvER. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZA- 
BETH DAVIS, a BALACLAVA NURSE. Edited by JANE 
WILLIAMS. * vols. with Portrait, 21s. 

“In this true story of a Welshwoman’s life we fancy now and 
then that we are reading fiction by Defoe.” —ExamInen. 


A PILGRIMAGE into DAU- 


PHINE. With a Visit to the Monastery of the Grande 
Chartreuse, and Anecdotes, Incidents, and Sketches from 
Twenty Departments of France. By the Rev. G.M. MUS- 
GRAVE, A.M. Oxon. 2 vols., with Teswatient, 21s. 
“A pleasant narrative of travel in a pleasant region.” —Exa- 
MINER. 


Dr. ARMSTRONG’S PERSONAL 


NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE, by H.M.S. Investigator. 1 large Vol. with Map 
and Plate, 16s. 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen 


of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP II. By MISS 
FREER, Author of “‘ Life of Marguerite d’Angouleme,” éc. 
2 vols., Portraits, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. 


By LADY CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 
“Lady Chatterton’s clever novel, ‘ Life and its Realities,’ in 
very many respects answers fairly to its title."—Examinen. 
“ There is no question that this is a novel with sufficienc merit 
to obtain a considerable amount of popularity.”—Lir. Gazerrs. 


THE YOUNG BRIDE. By Mrs. 


BRISCOE. 3 vols. 

“ With its peculiar design and powerful execution, its vivid 
sketches and striking characters, its ecenes of so startling an 
import and so deep an interest, and above all with its heroine so 
glorious a creation of the noble and the pure, this novel has a 
chance of obtaining renown. It presents in a remarkable manner 
a page of life's history not often unfolded.”—Son. 


A WOMAN’S STORY. By Mrs. 
8.C. HALL. 3 vols. 

“* A Woman's Story’ is interesting. It is well and carefully 
written, and is quite equal to any of Mrs. 8.C. Hall's other 
works. ‘A Woman's Story’ may be heartily recommended.”— 
ATHEN 2UM. 


THE Two ARISTOCRACIES. 
” Gu tin me a9 Two Aristocracies' produced a tale 
yes of a place beside the best of her previous productions.”"— 


TRUE TO NATURE. 2 vols., 2is. 


“The reader will be at no loss for amusement in perusing 
‘True to Nature, for it presents variety in every form, and 
shows every shade of difference of character. It has also to re 
commend it an agreeable style, and some striking events and 
eneiting cones that are replete with vigour and vivecity.—Sen 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author 


of John Halifas, Gentioman § vole 
“ We cordially these volumes, The same eraphic 
power, deep pathos, healthful contioen!, ond masteriy exceution 
ehich wll that beewtifel werk, Jehe Malifas, enone the 
Rnglich classies, are every where dieplaged —Canenin ce 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 
New and (Reaper Pditien (hee \oteme ime 4 


Also, juat ready, in 5 vols 


THE SQUIRE OF BEECHWOOD. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


Mudie's Select Pibrary, 


Barth’s Travels in Central Africa. 
500 


Fortune’s Later Travels in China, 
Memoirs of the Duke of St. Simon. 
Hamilton’s Travels in Sinai. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah. 
Two Years Ago, by Charles Kingtey, 
1200 Copies, 
Hinchliff’s Visit to the High Alps, 
Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing. 
Essays, by John Eagles. 
Guy Livingstone——Romany Rye. 
Arago’s Lives of Men of Science. 
Macaulay’s England, Vols. 3 and +. 


Greyson’s Correspondence. 

The Two Aristocracies, by Mrs. Gore, 

The City, by Alexander Smith. 

Anne Sherwood.—Still Waters. 

Borthwick’s Residence in California. 

Farina, by George Macdonald. 

Tom Brown’s School Days.— Quits! 

Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam, 

Harris’s Sermons on Special Occasions, 

Kane’s Arctic Explorations. 

Froude’s History of England. 

The Days of My Life.——Glencore. 

Stoughton’s Ages of Christendom. 

Monarchs Retired from Business. 

The Good Old Times.——Bothwell: 

Memoirs of Frederick Perthes. 

Thornbury’s Songs of the Jacobites. 

Lord Dufferin’s Yacht Voyage. 

Poems, by George Macdonald. 

Memoirs of Charlotte Bronte. 1500 Copies. 

White’s Holiday in Saxony. 

Guizot’s Life of Sir Robert Peel. 

The Athelings.——John Halifax. 

Memoirs of Felici Orsini. 

Dynevor Terrace, by Miss Yonge. 
1000 Copies, 

The Voyage of H.M.S. “ Resolute.” 

Memoirs of Elizabeth Davies. 

Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 

Chow-Chow, by Lady Falkland. 

Life of George Stephenson. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. 1000 Copies 

Read’s Rural Poems.——Quedah. 

A Woman’s Story, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 

Norway and Sweden, by X and Y. 

The Professor, by Currer Bell. 

Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea. 

Memoirs of Samuel Gurney. 

Helen and Olga.— Little Dorrit. 

Wayside Fancies, by Mrs. Broderip. 

Barchester Towers.—Tallengetta. 

Huc’s Christianity in China. 

Aurora Leigh.—Jessie Cameron. 

Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America. 

Andersson’s Explorations in Africa. 

Memoirs of Elizabeth de Valois. 

Boswell’s Letters to Temple. 

Miller’s Testimony of che Rocks. 

Memoirs of General Napier. 

The Dead Secret._—Nothing New. 

Armstrong’s Arctic Discoveries. 
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REVIEWS. 

letters from the Slave States. By James 

Stirling. John W. Parker and Son. 
TuerE is one difficulty in writing about 
America which tourists too often overlook— 
that what was true yesterday will not be true 
to-morrow, and that what is true to-day of 
one part of the Union is false of another part. 
The infinite varieties and fluctuations of a 
population composed of different races, living 
under different social systems, and subject to 
the continual influx of new settlers, while it 
js itself in a constant state of movement, are 
not sufficiently considered by travellers who 
attempt, in lively descriptions and hasty 
criticisms, to fix “the Cynthia of the 
minute,” and to present a sort of flying 
photograph of a dissolving view. The philo- 
sophical writers, at the head of whom stands 
De Tocqueville, are less open to this objec- 
tion. They at least endeavour to generalize 
from such materials as they can collect. Yet, 
with all their care, they cannot escape the 
common fate of assigning permanent impor- 
tance to fugitive characteristics, of occasion- 
ally mistaking local or exceptional cases for 
universal facts, and of drawing rash con- 
clusions from obscure or imperfect data. 
Mr, Stirling belongs to this latter class. 
His book is a treatise upon American institu- 
tions, with a special view to the action and 
influences of slavery, rather than a work of 
travels. We have glimpses, here and there, 
of certain social features, but not in the way 
of portraiture. Whenever Mr. Stirling lets 
us see any snatches of American life, it is 
solely for the purpose of illustrating and en- 
forcing his argument. His general impres- 
sions are much the same as those of most 
Englishmen who have traversed the Union in 
the hope of obtaining an insight into the 
great problem that is thhowting and heaving 
throughout its length and breadth. He is 
utterly perplexed about the future of 
America. e sees great faults and great 
merits in the people. He is struck with 
horror by slavery in all its aspects. He 
thinks that it cannot be much longer main- 
tained, although he does not know exactly 
how it is to be got rid of without breaking 
up the federal republic, a result which does 
not, however, appear to him to be fraught 
with much danger, there being clearly space 
enough for two ample empires. He recog- 
nises, as all travellers do, the extraordinary 
progress of America ; but he discerns also 
the usual defects of rapidity, in the slovenli- 
ness and insecurity with which every step of 
that progress is taken. Upon the whole, 
he thinks hopefully of the country, and, form- 
ing his judgments with calmness and im- 
partiality, he seldom commits himself to 

doxes or extravagant theories. 

is opinions are sometimes shaped with so 
much caution, that his incidental revelations 
of the actual state of things disclose a worse 


reality than he chooses to adopt as a basis of | 


feasoning. Thus, he says that he is unable 
answer the question whether the Ameri- 
ean are a self-governing people in the sense 
being governed by laws and authorities of 
own institution, or whether they are 
governed by the mob. Yet hie whole book 
Proves that neither the law nor the executive 
Poteeeses the slightest influence over the will 
Of the masece, sovereignty of the people 


is carried out in a spirit, and to an extent, 
which sets aside all authority when order, 
reason, and justice happen to be opposed to 
the popular will. We need not goto Missouri 
or Kansas for evidence of this remarkable in- 
consistency in a republic which boasts of its 
freedom. We have a proof of it in the cor- 
ruption which pervades every department of 
the state throughout the entire Union. 
distinguished southern lawyer told Mr. Stir- 
ling that he considered universal suffrage to 
be the plague spot of the country. It pre- 
vented worth and intelligence from having 
their due weight, and lifted the mob above 
the legislature :— 

“The gentlemen to whom I have referred told 
me that Europeans can have no idea of the extent 
of corruption in this country ; and really the evi- 
dence which is forced upon me of corruption, 
both in municipal and general government, is 
such that it is impossible to resist it, even making 
all due allowance for the exaggeration of party 
statement. This evil, too, I believe, has its root in 
the ultra-Democratic nature of American institu- 
tions. The populace is the source of all authority, 
and those only can arrive at power who are willing 
to propitiate the populace even at the expense of 
principle. Hencea race of trading politicians who 
live by pandering to popular whim and prejudice, 
while men who respect themselves and insist on 
the luxury of ‘keeping a conscience,’ are, as a 
rule, shut out from all participation in public 
affairs. A politician here, as my informant 
said, is more thoroughly tongue-tied than in 
the most despotic State of Europe. He dare 
not, for his life, express an opinion hostile to 
that of his constituents. The first moment of 
his independence would be the last of his power.” 

In New Orleans, where the proportion of 
crime to population is absolutely incredible, 
the authorities confess that they could not put 
the law into execution. The amount of crime, 
appalling as it is, is less appalling than its im- 
punity. It appears, from a report of the 
Attorney-General of Louisiana on the state of 
crime in New Orleans, that notwithstanding 
the frightful excesses which were committed, 
the peaceful citizens dare not accuse, nor the 
magistrates convict, criminals :— 

‘““We learn from the same authoritative docu- 
ment, that the fear of criminal vengeance is much 
stronger than the fear of the law. ‘It is well un- 
derstood,’ says the Attorney-General, ‘that no 
affidavits are filed against the offenders, from an 
apprehension that any attempt to bring them to 
justice would lead to the sacrifice of the affiant’s 
life. A general sense of insecurity prevails in the 
community, and a conviction exists in the minds of 
many persons, who have been grievously beaten, 
that it is better to endure present evil than, by 
lodging a complaint, take the risk of assassination.’ 
Had ever a poor Attorney-General so humiliating 
a ‘Report’ to make? Peaceabie citizens, ‘griev- 
ously beaten,’ dare not appeal to the law for 
protection, because the villains are stronger than 
the law! Is this savagery or civilization ?” 

With such facts before us as these, can 
there be any doubt as to whether the am 
of America are governed by law or the mob 





We frequently hear in this country of the 
salutary influence of the ballot in ensuring 
purity of election. Here is one example out 
of ten thousand :— 

‘The Know-Nothing party, which is here in | 
| the ascendant, have possession of the ie ; 
the magistrates, if not the creatures of the Know 
Nothing organization, are at least devoted to their 

interests, and inclined to wink at their enormitios 
During the late election this organized body pre 
vented all free voting, except at one polling lavoth, 
where a dosen bold young men of the opposit: 
party tare hed up, witha yetel in each bad, and 
threatened to shoot down the first man who should | 








obstruct a voter. Since the election the same 
terrorism has continued, principally directed 
against the foreign portion of the population. The 
ruffians who perpetrate these unprovoked and 
murderous assaults are called ‘Thugs ;’ and the 
social state of New Orleans is little better than a 
Reign of Terror.”’ 


Another striking evidence of mob despotism 
is that impatience of authority which displays 
itself in the contempt shown towards the ve 
inefficient police which lurk about the corners 
of the streets. Indeed, this very inefficiency 
on the part of a body nominally appointed to 
preserve the public peace, is in itself a sign of 
the inherent weakness of the executive. A 
policeman in England is certain of being sup- 
— in the discharge of his duties by all 

onest people—in America he is regarded as 
the base instrument of despotic power :— 


“Tn no city of the Union have I seen any ap- 
pearance of an efficient, well-organized body of 
police. Any stray policeman you may encounter 
seems a poor, isolated, dispirited creature, half 
ashamed of himself and his office, and utterly 
inefficient for any public good. At public meet- 
ings, at jams at a theatre-door, or wherever else 
rows and crushes are to be expected, you see no 
six-foot, uniformed peace-maker. On the con- 
trary, you have the uneasy sensation that, if the 
floor falls, or a row is got up, you have no chance 
of safety but from such innate love of order as 
may dwell in the hearts of the assembled rowdyism. 
Nothing in all Canada reminded me so much of 
Old England as meeting a smart, blue-coated, 
buttoned-up policeman in the streets of Toronto. 
Although it was but a plank pavement on which 
we met, I could hardly fancy we were four 
thousand miles from home, In the States the 
policemen wear no uniform. In New York they 
wear a badge dangling from a button-hole. Their 
principal occupation in that metropolis, as far as I 
could see, was handing Jadies over the crossings in 
Broadway.” 

A close examination of the condition of the 
slaves in the southern states, confirmed the 
horror Mr. Stirling had conceived of the in- 
stitution at a distance. The more he saw of 
the relations between the planters and the 
negroes, the more he became convinced that 
the iniquity contains within it the seeds of 
dissolution. A great agitation is abroad 
amongst the slaves. Their numbers and their 
value are augmenting daily ; and their intel- 
ligence is gradually rising to the great occasion 
which one day or another lies assuredly be- 
fore them. There are now, probably, four 
millions of slaves in the south. What is to 
be their destiny ? When the white man ad- 
vanced upon the hunting-grounds of the 
Indian the issue was inevitable. But will 
this solution apply to the negro population of 
America? Can four millions of human beings 
be exterminated as easily as a scattered tribe 
of aborigines? And even if they could, what 
would then become of their exterminators ?— 


‘*A caste may be held down, but how cana 
people be kept under? It is to be observed that 
while this increase of numbers makes some solution 
of the difficulty more inevitable, it also makes it 
more perplexing. A whole people cannot be re- 


| moved; the whites say they will not live in a 


land in common with the blacks, if free and equal. 
What then is to be done! This is the difficult 
that stag; 1 De Tocqueville, and made bim all 
but hopeless. It is, doubtless, a great difficulty ; 
but Providence has led men before out of greater 
difficulties 

The contest waging between the North and 
South widens, and aesumes from day to day 
more violent forme The South, no longer 
satisfied with standing on the defensive, i. 
mands the extension of slavery mio new 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1857: 


REVIEWS. 

Letters from the Slave States. By James 
Stirling. John W. Parker and Son. 
Trere is one difficulty in writing about 
America which tourists too often overlook— 
that what was true yesterday will not be true 
to-morrow, and that what is true to-day of 
one part of the Union is false of another part. 
The infinite varieties and fluctuations of a 
population composed of different races, living 
under different social systems, and subject to 
the continual influx of new settlers, while it 
is itself in a constant state of movement, are 
not sufficiently considered by travellers who 
attempt, in lively descriptions and hasty 
criticisms, to fix “the Cynthia of the 
minute,” and to present a sort of flying 
photograph of a dissolving view. The philo- 
sophical writers, at the head of whom stands 
De Tocqueville, are less open to this objec- 
tion. They at least endeavour to generalize 
from such materials as they can collect. Yet, 
with all their care, they cannot escape the 
common fate of assigning permanent impor- 
tance to fugitive characteristics, of occasion- 
ally mistaking local or exceptional cases for 
universal facts, and of drawing rash con- 
clusions from obscure or imperfect data. 
Mr. Stirling belongs to this latter class. 
His book is a treatise upon American institu- 
tions, with a special view to the action and 
influences of slavery, rather than a work of 
travels. We have glimpses, here and there, 
of certain social features, but not in the way 
of portraiture. Whenever Mr. Stirling lets 
us see any snatches of American life, it is 
solely for the purpose of illustrating and en- 
forcing his argument. His general impres- 
sions are much the same as those of most 
Englishmen who have traversed the Union in 
the hope of obtaining an insight into the 
great problem that is labouring and heaving 
throughout its length and breadth. He is 
utterly perplexed about the future of 
America. He sees great faults and great 
merits in the people. He is struck with 
horror by slavery in all its aspects. He 
thinks that it cannot be much longer main- 
tained, although he does not know exactly 
how it is to be got rid of without breaking 
up the federal republic, a result which does 
not, however, appear to him to be fraught 
with much danger, there being clearly space 
enough for two ample empires. He recog- 
nises, as all travellers do, the extraordinary 
progress of America; but he discerns also 
the usual defects of rapidity, in the slovenli- 
ness and insecurity with which every step of 
that progress is taken. Upon the whole, 
he thinks hopefully of the country, and, form- 
ing his judgments with calmness and im- 
partiality, he seldom commits himself to 

paradoxes or extravagant theories. 

His opinions are sometimes shaped with so 
much caution, that his incidental revelations 
of the actual state of things disclose a worse 
reality than he chooses to adopt as a basis of 
reasoning. Thus, he says that he is unable 
to answer the question whether the Ameri- 
cans are a self-governing people in the sense 
of being governed by laws and authorities of 
their own institution, or whether they are 
governed by the mob. Yet his whole book 
proves that neither the law nor the executive 
possesses the slightest influence over the will 





is carried out in a spirit, and to an extent, 
which sets aside all authority when order, 
reason, and justice happen to be opposed to 
the popular will. We need not goto Missouri 
or Kansas for evidence of this remarkable in- 
consistency in a republic which boasts of its 
freedom. We have a proof of it in the cor- 
ruption which pervades every department of 
the state throughout the entire Union. A 
distinguished southern lawyer told Mr. Stir- 
ling that he considered universal suffrage to 
be the plague spot of the country. It pre- 
vented worth and intelligence from having 
their due weight, and lifted the mob above 
the legislature :— 

‘*The gentlemen to whom I have referred told 
me that Europeans can have no idea of the extent 
of corruption in this country ; and really the evi- 
dence which is forced upon me of corruption, 
both in municipal and general government, is 
such that it is impossible to resist it, even making 
all due allowance for the exaggeration of party 
statement. This evil, too, I believe, has its root in 
the ultra-Democratic nature of American institu- 
tions. The populace is the source of all authority, 
and those only can arrive at power who are willing 
to propitiate the populace even at the expense of 
principle. Hencea race of trading politicians who 
live by pandering to popular whim and _ prejudice, 
while men who respect themselves and insist on 
the luxury of ‘keeping a conscience,’ are, as a 
rule, shut out from all participation in public 
affairs. A politician here, as my informant 
said, is more thoroughly tongue-tied than in 
the most despotic State of Europe. He dare 
not, for his life, express an opinion hostile to 
that of his constituents. The first moment of 
his independence would be the last of his power.” 

In New Orleans, where the proportion of 
crime to population is absolutely incredible, 
the authorities confess that they could not put 
the law into execution. The amount of crime, 
appalling as it is, is less appalling than its im- 


punity. It appears, from a report of the’ 


Attorney-General of Louisiana on the state of 
crime in New Orleans, that notwithstanding 
the frightful excesses. which were committed, 
the peaceful citizens dare not accuse, nor the 
magistrates convict, criminals :— 

“We learn from the same authoritative docu- 
ment, that the fear of criminal vengeance is much 
stronger than the fear of the law. ‘It is well un- 
derstood,’ says the Attorney-General, ‘that no 
affidavits are filed against the offenders, from an 
apprehension that any attempt to bring them to 
justice would lead to the sacrifice of the affiant’s 
life. A general sense of insecurity prevails in the 
community, and a conviction exists in the minds of 
many persons, who have been grievously beaten, 
that it is better to endure present evil than, by 
lodging a complaint, take the risk of assassination.’ 
Had ever a poor Attorney-General so humiliating 
a ‘Report’ to make? Peaceabie citizens, ‘griev- 
ously beaten,’ dare not appeal to the law for 
protection, because the villains are stronger than 
the law! Is this savagery or civilization ?” 

With such facts before us as these, can 
there be any doubt as to whether the people 
of America are governed by law or the mob ? 
We frequently hear in this country of the 
salutary influence of the ballot in ensuring 
purity of election. Here is one example out 
of ten thousand :— 

‘<The Know-Nothing party, which is here in 
the ascendant, have possession of the municipality ; 
the magistrates, if not the creatures of the Know- 
Nothing organization, are at least devoted to their 
interests, and inclined to wink at their enormities. 
During the late election this organized body pre- 
vented all free voting, except at one polling-booth, 
where a dozen bold young men of the opposite 
party marched up, with a pistol in each hand, and 











ofthe masses. The sovereignty of the people 








threatened to shoot down the first man who should 


obstruct a voter. Since the election the same 


terrorism has continued, principally directed 
against the foreign portion of the population. The 
ruffians who perpetrate these unprovoked and 
murderous assaults are called ‘Thugs ;’ and the 
social state of New Orleans is little better than a 
Reign of Terror.” 

Another striking evidence of mob despotism 
is that impatience of authority which displays 
itself in the contempt shown towards the very 
ineflicient police which lurk about the corners 
of the streets. Indeed, this very inefficiency 
on the part of a body nominally appointed to 
preserve the public peace, is in itself a sign of 
the inherent weakness of the executive. A 
policeman in England is certain of being sup- 
ported in the discharge of his duties by all 
honest people—in America he is regarded as 
the base instrument of despotic power :— 


“Tn no city of the Union have I seen any ap- 
pearance of an efficient, well-organized body of 
police. Any stray policeman you may encounter 
seems a poor, isolated, dispirited creature, half 
ashamed of himself and his office, and utterly 
inefficient for any public good. At public meet- 
ings, at jams at a theatre-door, or wherever else 
rows and crushes are to be expected, you see no 
six-foot, uniformed peace-maker. On the con- 
trary, you have the uneasy sensation that, if the 
floor falls, or a row is got up, you have no chance 
of safety but from such innate love of order as 
may dwell in the hearts of the assembled rowdyism. 
Nothing in all Canada reminded me so much of 
Old England as meeting a smart, blue-coated, 
buttoned-up policeman in the streets of Toronto. 
Although it was but a plank pavement on which 
we met, I could hardly fancy we were four 
thousand miles from home, In the States the 
policemen wear no uniform. In New York they 
wear a badge dangling from a button-hole. Their 
principal occupation in that metropolis, as far as I 
could see, was handing ladies over the crossings in 
Broadway.” 

A close examination of the condition of the 
slaves in the southern states, confirmed the 
horror Mr. Stirling had conceived of the in- 
stitution at a distance. The more he saw of 
the relations between the planters and the 
negroes, the more he became convinced that 
the iniquity contains within it the seeds of 
dissolution. A great agitation is abroad 
amongst the slaves. Their numbers and their 
value are augmenting daily; and their intel- 
ligence is gradually rising to the great occasion 
which one day or another lies assuredly be- 
fore them. ‘There are now, probably, four 
millions of slaves in the south. What is to 
be their destiny ? When the white man ad- 
vanced upon the hunting-grounds of the 
Indian the issue was inevitable. But will 
this solution apply to the negro population of 
America? Can four millions of human beings 
be exterminated as easily as a scattered tribe 
of aborigines? And even if they could, what 
would then become of their exterminators ?— 


‘*A caste may be held down, but how can a 
people be kept under? It is to be observed that 
while this increase of numbers makes some solution 
of the difficulty more inevitable, it also makes it 
more perplexing. A whole people cannot be re- 
moved ; the whites say they will not live in a 
land in common with the blacks, if free and equal. 
What then is to be done? This is the difficulty 
that staggered De Tocqueville, and made him all 
but hopeless. It is, doubtless, a great difficulty ; 
but Providence has led men before out of greater 
difficulties,” 


-The contest waging between the North and 
South widens, and assumes from day to day 
more violent forms. The South, no longer 
satisfied with standing on the defensive, de- 





mands the extension of slavery into new 
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states ; nor does it rest here—it demands the 
reopening of the slave trade. “If itis aright 
thing,” they say, “to possess slaves, it must 
be a right thing to acquire them;” and the 
logic must be allowed to be unanswerable. 
The North, on the other hand, resists by 
every practicable means all attempts to ex- 
tend the principle of slavery. The late Pre- 
sidential election was the battle-ground be- 
tween them; and although the South ob- 
tained a numerical triumph, Mr. Stirling re- 
gards it as a real defeat :— 

‘‘The strong minority which the North was 
able to bring together in so short a time, and 
under all the disadvantages of broken party-ties, 
new organization, and old party prepossessions, 
not to mention the official power of their opponents, 
was 2 virtual victory. And this is the feeling of 
the South. They regard this Presidential victory 
only as a respite, not as a final and triumphant 
settlement of the question at issue ; and hence 
their present object seems mainly to be, to prepare 
for the time when fortune may give the victory to 
their opponents. The Senate is the point to which 
American politicians mainly look. The Free 
States have already a majority of two. Minnesota, 
when admitted, will make their majority four, 
and the South fears that if Missouri were surrounded 
by Free States it might renounce slavery, which 
would raise the free majority in the Senate to eight. 
There is no wonder, therefore, that they strove 
hard to make its neighbour Kansas a Slave State, 
and, when fair means failed, used foul.” 

Nothing is more suggestive in this struggle 
than the difference presented by the material 
condition of the North and South. Free Ja- 
bour in the former is productive of rapidly 
increasing prosperity, while slave labour in 
the latter is as rapidly reducing the substan- 
tial resources of the landowners. We cannot 
here go into the subject of the agricultural 
systems imposed upon the North and South 
by the nature of the labour they employ, but 
the results may be gathered from the follow- 
ing passage, in which Mr. Stirling is speaking 
of the culture adopted in the Slave States :— 

‘*The need for ‘improvement’ is visible to all 
men. With exhausted fields, and an increasing 
population calling aloud for food, the husbandman 
would gladly use better methods ; but all his efforts 
are paralysed by a system which affords him only 
dear and inefficient negro labour, and at the same 
time shuts out the cheaper and better labour, which 
his competitors in the neighbouring Free States 
have at their disposal. Let us have patience. 
The beginning of the end is at hand. The need 
is too pressing, and the interest too evident, that 
men’s eyes should long be closed to so simple a 
truth.” 

Another element is the cost of slave labour, 
which is increasing yearly, and which cannot 
yet be supposed to have reached its maxi- 
mum. The excess of the demand over the 
supply produces this inevitable vonsequence ; 
and as no other labour can be introduced, the 
dilemma of the slave owner deepens in per- 
plexity. When, under such circumstances 
as these, the abolition of slavery is urged 
upon him, he is undoubtedly placed in a posi- 
tion of no ordinary difficulty. The ies 
cannot spare the blacks, and even if they 
were willing to emancipate them, how are 
they to obtain compensation for their loss ? 

- Tosuppose that they will ever be emancipated 
by purchase—that is, by a general scheme of 
remuneration to the owners—is obviously out 
of the question. Assuming the population of 
slaves to be four millions, and the average 
value per head to be 700° dollars, or 150/., as 
estimated by Major Beard, “the great slave 
auctioneer of New Orleans, a most competent 

authority,” the total sum required to liberate 
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the slaves would amount to six hundred mil- 
lions of money; “a sum which assuredly,” 
says Mr. Stirling, “will not be forthcoming 
for any scheme of negro emancipation.” How 
then is that issue to be accomplished, which 
many people believe to be certain and near at 
hand? Mr. Stirling thinks that the great 
revolution will be brought about by the slave- 
owners themselves, that it will proceed from 
economical motives, that slavery, becoming 
more and more costly and unprofitable, will 
be gradually vulinguiahied, and that this vast 
change will proceed, as no doubt it will should 
it ever take place, from the frontier states on 
the north in the first instance. The argu- 
ment is close and ingenious, and looks feasi- 
ble upon paper ; but slavery and s!ave-owners 
are not to be judged by tests and standards, 
and ways of reasoning, applicable to other 
subjects, or to men in the ordinary inter- 
dependence of other states of society. 

ere is a glance at the dwellings and cos- 
tume of the slaves, which will help to give a 
little vitality to the discussion of their pros- 
pects :— 

‘The dwellings of the slaves which we have 
seen from the railway seem in fit keeping with 
their clothing. As far as such a passing glance 
can inform one, they consist of a log hut of one 
apartment, with a brick chimney outside, a door, 
and an aperture with a wooden shutter for a 
window. They resemble considerably the poor 
chdlets on the Swiss table-lands, where they drive 
their cattle to in summer. Altogether, taking into 
consideration the difference of climate, they seem 
to me much on a par, as to comfort, with the 
hovels of our Highland cottiers. Most undoubtedly 
they are very, very far: beneath the comfortable 
cottages, or ‘flats,’ which contain the decent 
labourers of Scotland. The clothing of the slaves 
is generaily of a uniform make and colour; a 
uniformity which gives them, to an English 
eye, more the appearance of convicts than of 
labourers.” 


Of the social features touched upon by Mr. 
Stirling one of the most curious is the hotel- 
life of the States. First, the kind of ac- 
commodation supplied. The hotels are more 
“like huge barracks than the cosy place of 
entertainment ” in which an Englishman de- 
lights to take his ease :— 

“Tn the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, this 
season, the greatest number of guests sleeping on 
any night was 725; the greatest number dining 
ou any day was 850. There are 650 beds, and 
270 servants. About one-third of the guests are 
permanent boarders, who remain from three to 
five months. About one-third of the boarders and 
guestsare planters and their families, The remainder 
are principally business people, and a small pro- 
portion are ordinary travellers. The servants of 
the establishment do not sleep or eat in the house, 
and are not included in the above numbers as 
sleeping or dining in the hotel. 

“‘The ‘ United States’ Hotel at Saratoga, with 
the connected premises, covers six acres of ground. 
It contains 800 beds. There are 175 male and 
75 female servants ; and it occasionally accommo- 
dates as many as 1200 guests at one time.” 


And next, the effect of the life that is led 
in these places :— 

“Tn every sense I think it bad. It destroys 
all sense of domesticity, and increases that ex- 
citement which is the bane of American life. It 
tempts the men to loaf about the lobbies and bars, 
smoking, dram-drinking, and disputing. In the 
women it encourages an idle, gossiping disposition, 
even where it does not fostet a love of still 
more dangerous excitement. And as for the 
children, the poor children! for them it is sheer 
ruin. What can possibly be conceived more 
pernicious for a precocious, excitable American 





child than the glare, hurry, noise, and dissi- 





— 


pation of a New York or New Orleans hotel? 
The poor infant is blasé before it is well born: 
corrupted and used-up before it has left its nurse's 

apron string. I have seen infants of three and 
four years of age playing about the corridors of 
a New York hotel till nine and ten at night 

while their parents were perhaps absent at 4 
ball or an opera, and their black nurses were 
philandering with the Irish waiters. Need we 
wonder that the precocious roué takes to drang 
and cigars while yet a boy, and dies of old age 
before he reaches manhood ?” “ 

With another characteristic specimen we 
must dismiss this volume. Mr. Stirling is 
here describing the well-known love of finery 
in America, and tracing it to its cause :— 

“The ladies of New Orleans, like their sisters of 
New York, are great dressers ; indeed the dresses of 
American women generally, at least of the new. 
rich class, are something fabulous in expense, 
taking into consideration the rank and fortune of 
the wearers and their husbands. The dresses of 
ladies in New Orleans, I am told (and by New 
Orleans people), often equal in richness and ex- 
pense those of our crowned heads in Europe, 
What do you think of a creole lady’s dress pow- 
dered over with diamonds? her husband probably 
a cotton broker! Ladies here think nothing of 
expending a large proportion of the profits of a 
year’s trade in a few dresses. Of course we must 
suppose that this is, in most cases, done with the 
knowledge and approval of the husband. He 
works, or speculates, and his wife wears the spolia 
opima. 

«‘There is some excuse, or at least explanation 
of this, to us, astounding extravagance, in the 
circumstances explained above of American house- 
keeping. As a rule, the inhabitant of an Ame- 
rican city does not keep house. He has no oppor- 
tunity, therefore, of displaying his wealth, as our 
parvenu merchants and manufacturers do, in fine 
houses; plate, and equipages. Neither is there 
the same passion for landed estates in America as 
with us. With land at five shillings an acre, its 
possession cannot confer social distinction. The 
New York stock-jobber does not lay out 100,000. 
on land at two per cent. to give him the entrée 
to the houses of half-a-dozen neighbours, who 
drink his claret and laugh at him. He is making 
probably 50, perhaps 100 per cent. per annum on 
his capital ; and all this fast- gotten gain he can only 
display to the public in one way, by clapping it 
on his wife's back. An American’s wife is the peg 
on which he hangs out his fortune: he dresses 
her up that men may see his wealth: she is a 
walking advertisement of his importance, the 
‘sandwich’ announcing to Broadway or Canal- 
street that her husband is a man of money and 
station. All this is very sorry work, but I do 
not see that it involves any greater absurdity than 
those displays of plate and upholstery, by which 
our rich vulgarians announce their wealth and hide 
their want of real refinement. If a sham gentility 
is to be set forth, it matters little whether it be 
done through the instrumentality of the up- 
holsterer or the williner. The Englishman loves 
his house, and he decks it out when he makes 
money ; the American loves his wife, and decks 
her out for want of a house. Neither have much 
to boast of over the other; it is the same vulgar 
ostentation in different forms.” 

In drawing this comparison between the 
vulgar ostentation of the two countries, Mr. 
Stirling forgets that in England it is excep- 
tional, and in America universal, or pm 
so. The reason lies on the surface, but the 
fact is not, therefore, the less necessary to be 
kept in view. 





Farina: A Legend of Cologne. By George 
Meredith, Author of ‘The Shaving of 
Shagpat.’ Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Ir is a great point gained to establish a right 
‘to some speciality in literature. It is like 
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ing a good crossing, or an eligible corner 
yong og all hot!” Mr. Meredith has 
made the furniture of the toilet table his own 
—razors and eau de Cologne bottles inspire 
his muse. The history of a memorable shave 
was his first introduction to the public; he 
now solicits a continuance of their favours 
while he relates the glories of the fragrant 
water of the City of the Three Kings, and 
the Eleven Thousand Virgins. 

We have often admired the quaint signa- 
ture of the great artist, Johann Maria Von 
Farina, which attests the genuineness of the 
fracrant fluid contained in those little octa- 
sonal bottles to be seen on every dressing table 
“from Indus to the Pole ;’ but we little 
dreamt of the romantic interest attached to 
that name. That Johann Maria must be a 
wealthy man we never doubted, considering 
the immense request in which his speciality 
is held ; but we had no idea that the secret 
of the composition of the celebrated perfume 
reached far back into the middle ages, when 
bold barons used to ride into capital cities in 
broad daylight to carry off burghers’ daugh- 
ters, and Sathanas in bodily shape held 
pitched battles with monks, @ la claure de la 
lune. What immense revenues must the 
Farina family have amassed during so many 
hundred years of the successful manufacture 
of the sweetest of essences! Howsweet, too, 
must that money be which has been gained 
by the sale of this most delicate perfume, 
when even that which Vespasian obtained 
from a very different fluid had no disagree- 
able odour ! 

It seems, then, that some time in those 
middle ages, which are the scapegoats of 
modern society, a certain monk, named 
Gregory, had a battle near Cologne with the 
foul fiend. The latter was overcome and 
took to flight ; but as he sunk into the earth 
in the midst of the square before the cathe- 
dral, he left such a terrible stench behind 
him that the air of the city became infected. 
So unusual a thing as a bad smell in a Ger- 
man town excited the horror and amazement 
of the people. The Kaiser Heinrich, who 
was about to visit the city, was almost ob- 
liged. to forego his purpose; when a youth 
named Farina was introduced into his presence, 
and offered to bear him harmless to the very 
spot itself where the foul fiend had left his 
noisome “Forget-me-Not.” While all the 
courtiers fell overpowered from their saddles, 
the emperor, the youth Farina, and a certain 
burgher named Groschen, with his beautiful 
daughter, “The White Rose of Cologne,” 
suffered no inconvenience. They were each 
armed with a flask containing a mysterious 
liquid which the youthful Farina had com- 
pounded in his laboratory, while all the 
world had supposed that he was looking for 
the philosopher’s stone. The stench yielded 
at once to a plentiful application of the newly 
discovered antidote to diabolical effluvia, and 
the Kaiser rewarded the sweet-smelling 
youth by giving him the hand of Gretchen 
Groschen, the White Rose of Cologne, whom 
Farina had rescued from the clutches of a 
brutal Baron Von Werner, a marauding 
nobleman of the true medizval type. 

This is the substance of the legend; but 
Mr. Meredith has intertwined with it the 
episode of the rape of the beautiful Gretchen, 
of her rescue by the odoriferous Farina, 
assisted by an English friend named Guy the 
Goshawk, who fights the ogre of a baron 
single-handed on his own hall table, and is 
assisted by the * Water Lady,” a moral and 





avenging spirit who carries off luckless Don 
Giovannis when the tide turns against them. 

This is, on the whole, not a bad extrava- 
ganza, though there is a desperate effort 
throughout to be funny. This was all very 
well in ‘The Shaving of Shagpat;? but 
medixval legends have been made to do duty 
so often in this line that we are a little tired 
of them. As in ‘Shagpat,’ the story is helped 
on by snatches of verse in the “ Davie Gel- 
latley ” style, and many of them are very 
good, We must not dismiss Mr. Meredith 
without an example of his somewhat free and 
jovial manner. The Aunt Lisbeth who 
figures in our extract is an old maid who 
has experienced some rough treatment from 
Baron Werner’s followers while they have 
been carrying off her beautiful niece for their 
master. 


“The Goshawk was Farina’s bridesman, and a 
very spiriting bridesman was he! Aunt Lisbeth 
sat in a corner, faintly smiling. 

*«<Child!’ said the little lady to Margarita when 
they kissed at parting, ‘ your courage amazes me. 
Do you think? Do you know? Poor sweet bird, 
delivered over hand and foot !’ 

*¢T love him, I love him, aunty! that’s all I 
know,’ said Margarita: ‘love, love, love him !’ 

‘¢ ‘Heaven help you!’ ejaculated Aunt Lisbeth. 

‘¢ «Pray with me,’ said Margarita. 

‘‘The two knelt at the foot of the bridebed, and 
prayed very different prayers, but to the same end. 
That done, Aunt Lisbeth helped undress the White 
Rose, and trembled, and told a sad nuptial anecdote 
of Héllenbogenblitz, and put her little shrivelled 
hand on Margarita’s heart, and shrieked. 

‘<Child! it gallops !’ she cried. 

‘¢«Tis happiness,’ said Margarita, standing in 
her hair. 

‘*¢ May it last only!’ exclaimed Aunt Lisbeth. 

‘¢¢ Tt will, aunty! I am humble: Iam true;’ 
and the fair girl gathered the frill of her nightgown. 

“©* Took not in the glass,’ said Lisbeth ; ‘ not 
to-night! Look, if you can, to-morrow.’ 

‘‘She smoothed the White Rose in her bed, 
tucked her up, and kissed her, leaving her as a bud 
that waits for sunshine.” 





An Elementary Course of Botany. By Arthur 
Henfrey, F.R.S. Van Voorst. 
Borany has made wonderful progress since 
the time when the manuals of Professor Will- 
denow, or of Sir James Edward Smith, formed 
the best introductions to the amabilis scientia 


of Linneus. These were the text-books in 
common use in our young days. In syste- 
matic botany the works of De Candolle and 
Jussieu, and Hooker and Lindley, mark 
epochs of advancement, according with the 
progress of science and the extension of geo- 
graphical discovery. In vegetable physi- 
ology the onward steps have been not less 
remarkable, and the microscope has latterly 
contributed amazingly to the knowledge of 
structural botany. The geographical and 
geological distribution of plants is also a de- 
partment of comparatively recent develop- 
ment. From these and other causes it has 
been necessary to reconstruct the elementary 
manuals of the science, and to provide new 
helps to its study. Of late years many elabo- 
rate and philosophical treatiseshave appeared, 
both on the Continent and in this country, 
embodying the researches and discoveries of 
recent times. But most of these works have 
the disadvantage, for general use, of dwelling 
too minutely, at the outset of the study, on 
the abstract parts of the science. By far the 
largest proportion of students of botany are 
those who pursue the subject as one included 
in the prescribed courses of medical educa- 





tion. It is not only professionally useful as 
an introduction to Materia Medica, and as 
ee of scientific training, to require some 

nowledge of this branch of natural history, 
but also it is expected that medical officers, 
many of whom will spread over the world in 
the public service, should be able to contri- 
bute to the advancement of botanical science. 
Comparatively few find leisure for carrying 
out the microscopical researches and minute 
physiological studies, to which attention has 
been perhaps too largely directed during the 
short period allotted to this branch of their 
professional education. The consideration of 
this error has led Professor Henfrey to con- 
struct his manual with a view to more 
general utility. His experience as a teacher 
has confirmed his views in this matter. Ten 
years ago he published ‘ Outlines of Structural 
and Physiological Botany,’ intending to fol- 
low it up by a second volume devoted to 
Systematic Botany. Since that time he has 
found that the method and arrangement of 
study in common use were not the best 
adapted for the public service, and as the 
science has also made rapid advances in all 
its branches, he now presents a volume in- 
cluding a general view of Structural, Physio- 
logical, and Systematic Botany, which, with- 
out any depreciation of other works of the 
class, we can safely recommend as the best 
elementary text-book that has yet appeared. 
Professor Henfrey’s name is sufficient guaran- 
tee for the philosophical spirit and scientific 
accuracy of the work, while his experience 
and sagacity as a teacher have enabled him to 
adapt his manual to the general wants of the 
majority of botanical students. Those who 
have taste or leisure for following up any 
special department of the science will be pre- 
pared for doing so by this text-book, which 
at the same time contains all that is most 
essential for others who must make their 
botanical studies secondary to their ordinary 
pursuits in life. 

The work commences with Morphology, or 
the Comparative Anatomy of Plants, and 
this part of the volume gives a lucid and 
comprehensive summary of the present state 
of knowledge on the subject. Part Second 
treats of Systematic Botany, in which, after 
preliminary chapters on the principles and 
the system of classification, a systematic de- 
scription is given of the natural orders. 
Part Third treats of Vegetable Physiology, 
and the concluding portion of the volume of 
Geographical and Geological Botany, a com- 
paratively new and most interesting field of 
study. The chapter on the Statistics of Vege- 
tation affords some curious illustrations of 
the progress of botanical knowledge :— 


“Theophrastus (890 B.c.) enumerated 500 kinds 
of plants, and Pliny (4.D. 79), in his ‘ Historia 
Naturalis,’ increased the number to double. The 
researches of the Greek, Roman, and Arab natural- 
ists made known no more than 1400 species, and 
even in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the discrimination of the different kinds had only 
raised the number of distinguished forms to 6000, 
as we find from Lobel and J. Bauhin. The second 
edition of Linneus’s ‘Species Plantarum’ (1762) 
contained no more than 8800 species; Murray’s 
edition of the ‘Systema Nature’ only 10,042 
species, including the Cryptogamia. 

‘¢ Willdenow’s edition of the ‘Species Plan- 
tarum,’ the publication of which extended from 
1797 to 1807, described 17,457 species of flowering 
plants, and, adding the Cryptogamia, we obtain 
the number, 20,000, mentioned by him, Since 
that time the number of known species and the 
estimates of the {probable number existing have 
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increased very rapidly. R. Brown (‘General 
Remarks on the Botany of Terra Australis’) 
counted above 37,000 Phanerogamia ; and Hum- 
boldt (‘ De Distributione Geographica Plantarum’) 
spoke of 44,000 plants, Phanerogamousand Crypto- 
gamous, at the beginning of the present century. 

‘De Candolle (‘Essai Elémentaire de Géo- 
graphie Botanique,’ 1820) next calculated that the 
writings of botanists and the various European 
collections of dried specimens, might be assumed 
to contain, together, upwards of 56,000 species of 
plants. In 1820, however, the number of species 
in the herbarium of the Jardin des Plantes was 
estimated at the same number, and the collection 
of M. Benjamin Delessert of Paris was supposed 
to contain at the time of his death, in 1847, as 
many as 86,000 species, a number which, about 
ten years previously, had been conjectured by 
Lindley to represent the whole of the species 
existing on the globe (‘Introduction to Botany,’ 
second edition, 1835.) The Royal Herbarium at 
Schinberg, near Berlin, is estimated by Dr. 
Klotsch to contain 74,000 distinct species. 

‘‘Humboldt (‘ Aspects of Nature’) has entered 
into some interesting calculations to prove how far 
all these figures fall short of the number of species 
of plants which may be supposed to exist. The 
number of species of flowering plants named in 
Loudon’s ‘Hortus Britannicus’ (1832), as at that 
time, or within a moderate period before, cultivated 
in Britain, was 26,660; the catalogue of species 
actually under cultivation in the Berlin Garden, 
carefully prepared by Kunth, gave rather more 
than 14,060 species, 375 of which were Ferns, 
leaving 13,685 flowering plants. Among these the 
following important Orders were represented : the 
Composite by 1600 species, the Leguminose by 
1150, the Labiate by 428, the Umbellifere by 
370, the Orchidew by 460, the Palms by 60, and 
the Grasses and Cyperaceze by 600 species. 

‘‘When these numbers are compared with those 
of the species of their Orders described in recent 
works, we find that this Garden contains only 
1-7th of the Composite (about 10,000, De Can- 
dolle and Walpers), 1-8th of the Leguminosz 
(8068), and 1-9th of the Grasses (Grasses 3544, 
Cyperacee 2000, Kunth), and of the smaller 
Orders of Labiatz (2190) and Umbelliferee (1620), 
about 1-5th or 1-4th. 

‘* Supposing all the flowering plants cultivated 
at one time in all the botanic gardens of Europe to 
amount to 20,000, and assuming from the fore- 
going comparisons that the cultivated species 
amount to about the eighth of those described and 
preserved in collecticns, the latter would amount 
to 160,000 species. Large as this number is, it 
will scarcely le thought excessive, when we 
recollect how small a proportion of many large 
Orders are to be found in our gardens, scarcely 
1-100th part, for example, of the Guttiferz, 
Malpighiacer, Melastomacee, Myrtacer, and 
Rubiacee. 

“If we apply this mode of calculation to the 
number of species given by Loudon (26,660), the 
estimate of 160,000 rises to 213,000 species ; and 
this is still moderate, since Heynhold’s ‘ Nomen- 
clator Botanicus Hortensis’ of 1846 rates the culti- 
vated flowering species at 35,600.” 

These deductions, based on Kunth’s in- 
ferences, refer to the species that have been 
described and are now existing in herbaria. 
It remains to estimate the whole number of 
species upon the globe, judging by the pro- 
portion under the cultivation of art and the 
examination of science. The following state- 
_ ment exhibits the principle on which the cal- 
culations are based :— 

““Walpers’ ‘Repertorium,’ supplementary to 
De Candolle’s ‘ Prodromus,’ brings the number of 
Leguminose up to 8068 species in 1846. The 
proportion of the number of the Leguminose to 
that of the entire Phanerogamous flora is 1-10tl 
within the tropics, 1-18th in the temperate, and 
1-35th in the north frigid zone ; so that we may 
assume the mean proportion of this family to be 
1-21th. The 8068 described Leguminose would 


therefore lead us to suppose that there existed 
only 169,400 species of flowering plants upon the 
surface of the globe, whereas the Composite, as 
stated above, indicate, by Kunth’s mode of 
deduction, more than 160,000 already known 
species. 

‘Of the Composite, Linneus was acquainted 
with only 785 species, while 10,000 are now 
known. The greater part of these appear to 
belong to the Old World, De Candolle describing 
only 3590 American, with 5093 for Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. But this seeming abundance of the 
Composite is to a certain extent deceptive and 
only apparent. The proportions of this Order are 
—1-15th between the tropics, 1-7th in the tempe- 
rate, and 1-13th in the frigid zones, giving a mean 
of 1-12th, which shows that even more species of 
Composite than of Leguminose have escaped in- 
vestigation hitherto, since a multiplication by 12 
would give us the improbably low number of 
120,000 Phanerogamia. 

‘The Grasses and Cyperacee give still lower 
results, as comparatively fewer still of these have 
been collected and described. The mean propor- 
tion of the Grasses seems to be about 1-12th. 
Taking the number of known species of plants 
according to the above calculations at 160,000 or 
213,000, the Grasses ought to amount to 13,333 
in the first case, and 17,750 in the second, while 
only either 1-4th or 1-5th of these numbers is 
known. When we reflect what enormous extent 
of plain still remains unexplored in almost all 
parts of South America, and in Northern and 
Central Asia, this deficiency does not appear 
extraordinary ; and indeed it becomes by no 
means difficult to believe that we are so deficient 
of knowledge of species of Grasses, that the 
total number of flowering plants might be taken 
at double the number known, which would lead 
to the conclusion that only 1-8th or 1-10th of 
the Grasses had as yet been discriminated.” 


De Candolle, in his ‘Géographie Botanique,’ 
has attempted to calculate the entire number 
of species on a different principle. He as- 
sumes Germany as an area with an average 
set of conditions, and taking the mean area 
of a Phanerogamic species at about ;4, of the 
surface of the globe, a proportion that holds 
good in many cases, he multiplies his selected 
German area to that amount. In Germany 
the number of species of flowering plants is 
2,500, which, multiplied by 150, gives 375,000 
as the number of existing species of Phanero- 
gamic plants. In all these estimates it is 
taken for granted that the plants described 
in particular floras are distinct species. Dr. 
Hooker in his Indian Flora, and in the In- 
troduction to his ‘Flora of New Zealand,’ 
has dealt with this question in a most philo- 
sophical and masterly way, and we agree with 
him in thinking that the number of alleged 
species is greatly exaggerated. In Germany 
especially the laborious closet naturalists are 
prone to multiply species, and do not take 
into due account the influence of climate and 
habit in causing varieties widely diverse in 
appearance and even in structure. The results 
of these and other controversies are pre- 
sented in Professor Henfrey’s manual. It 
was by his lamented predecessor in the chair 
at King’s College, Edward Forbes, that the at- 
tention of naturalists in this country was first 
directed to these inquiries, so important in 
their bearings on other departments of phy- 
sical science. Professor Henfrey has worthily 
followed in the same path, and it is satisfac- 
tory to know that the students of botany at 
one of our great metropolitan schools have 
the advantage of tuition so able and philoso- 
phical. Professor Henfrey’s book, we must 
not omit to mention, is illustrated by up- 
wards of five hundred woodcuts, and a 
copious index is also an acceptable portion 
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True to Nature. A Novel. 
Blackett. 

THE office of pronouncing judgment on the 
merits of a book is usually left to the reader. 
but in this case the author himself has as. 
sumed it. In his title he tells us that his 
novel is “true to nature,” almost the highest 
praise he could pronounce upon a work of 
fiction. He passes the same panegyric on 
his novel; by implication, in his motto taken 
from Moliére :— 

‘*Lorsque vous peignez les hommes, il faut pein- 
dre d’aprés nature: on veut que ces portraits res- 
semblent ; et vous n’avez rien fait si vous n’y faites 
reconnaitre les gens de votre siécle.” 

We should recommend to the perusal of 
the author of ‘True to Nature,’ the lines of 
another French critic, Boileau :— 


“Un sot, en ecrivant, fait tout avec plaisir: 
11 n’a pas en ses vers l’embarras de choisir; 
Et toujours amoureux de ce qu'il vient d’écrire, 
Ravi d’étonnement, en soi-méme il s’admire.” 


We cannot help thinking that the author 
would have done better if he had followed 
the common custom of expressing in his title 
the principle which he wished to inculcate, 
or the scenes which he was about to depict, 
and leaving it to the public to declare whe- 
ther he had succeeded or not. The very pre- 
sumptuous title which he has chosen can have 
no other effect than to prejudice the reader 
against the book. We shall not, however, 
suffer ourselves to be provoked by his lack of 
modesty and good taste in this particular, so 
far as to forget that impartiality which we 
are bound to maintain in the performance of 
our duty to the public. 

‘True to Nature,’ notwithstanding its of- 
fensive name, has one great excellence to re- 
commend it. The story is not made to fit 
the Procrustean bed upon which novelists 
generally stretch their conceptions. The 
narrator finds that he can say all he has to 
say in two volumes, aud he does not spin it out 
into the conventional three. We trust that, 
in this respect, we shall soon learn to imitate 
the French, who have no fixed standard for 
measuring the length of a work of fiction. 

Its next excellence is that it is free from 
vulgarity. After reading the first few pages 
we had serious misgivings as to what was 
before us in this respect. The following 
frightfully aristocratic description made us 
dread many a scene of high life in the Bel- 
gravian lady’s-maid style :— 

‘* Lady Montagu sat in the oriel window of her 
room, dressed in a gown of pale grey silk, softened 
by a cloud of wonderful old family lace. Her eyes 
were lit up by a tender holy expression, and 
there was a faint tinge of colour in her usually 
pale cheeks, as she bent over Margaret, who was 
kneeling by her mother’s side when Sir Hugh 
entered.” 

As we read on, we were not repelled by 
any offence against good taste or good feel- 
ing. The aristocratic element never becomes 
so obtrusive as to suggest the suspicion that 
the writer knows nothing of that society 
which he endeavours to portray. But we 
are utterly at a loss to discover the points 
upon which he relies for substantiating his 
claim to being pre-eminently “true to na- 
ture.” As far as we could see, the old stock 
characters and the old stock incidents which 
we have been accustomed to meet with any 
time this last twenty years, reappear with 
the regularity of clock-work. They may be 
“true to nature ;” but they might have been 
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produced by a careful study of books, with- 
out any reference to nature at all. There is 
the baronet of the old school, a staunch tory, 
a kind father, though somewhat testy, and 
an excellent country gentleman, the terror of 
gipsies and vagrants; there is his prodigal 
gon in the Guards ; the woman of the world, 
who lives in Eaton-square, and snubs her less 
fortunate sister for dressing like a dawdy ; 
there is the vulgar manufacturer and his 
friends, who make havoc with their h’s ; 
the briefless barrister who marries a charm- 
ing, romantic, artless girl for love, and at 
length discovers that to find a balance of 200. 
at your banker’s when only two months of 
the half-year are passed, is a serious bar to 
domestic felicity. The stage villain is repro- 
duced as usual; and the prophetic gipsy, 
and the haughty beauty whose heart has 
never been touched by the gay butterflies 
who hover round her; and the still more 
haughty soldier, who has swallowed a poker 
and never been able to digest it, but who 
falls in love with the haughty beauty ; and 
there is her disappointed rival, who “ lets 
concealment,” &c., and finds relief at length 
in religion and the duties of auntship. 
Finally, there is the rich old bachelor, who 
dies in the nick of time, and leaves his 
splendid castle and fortune to the struggling 
young couple, just as the butchers and bakers 
can wait no longer for their little accounts. 
In these good old characters of the domestic 
novel, there is surely no proof that the 
author has drawn large draughts of inspira- 
tion fresh from nature. 

But if there be little novelty in the charac- 
ters, there is still less in the incidents. The 
romantic young people marry, as usual, on 
seven hundred a-year, and find it very hard 
to make two ends meet, but finally receive 
the reward of their disinteresteduess in the 
shape of a charming old mansion in the 
country, and as many thousands a year as 
they had had hundreds. Here there is a 
touch which, “ we are free to confess,” is true 
to nature ; the briefless one finds hunting and 
shooting over his own estate much pleasanter 
than reading the laws which regulate the 
estates of other people. The villain lures the 
innocent guardsman to his destruction, forges 
a letter which breaks off the engagement be- 
tween the happy lovers, and attempts to 
destroy the will which bequeaths the pro- 
perty to the struggling young couple, and 
when all his villany is discovered flies to 
Italy, repents, and becomes a Roman Catho- 
lic. This is strictly selon les régles. A mild 
form of Protestantism does well enough for 
your jolly baronet, with ten thousand a year 
and no sins on his conscience, except such as 
are contracted at Etonand Christchurch, and 
afew seasons in London and Florence ; but 
nothing short of Popery is strong enough for 
your thorough-paced but penitent villain, 
whose grave must be a humble stone in- 
scribed with a simple cross and the villain’s 
initials. 
in ‘Lara ? 

Then there is the usual misunderstanding 


between the haughty lovers, and the rescue | 
from a watery grave, which sets all right | 
again; and the departure of the old family | 
from the hall of their ancestors, while the | 


gipsy points exultingly to the setting sun; 
and the vulgar dinner party ; and the season 
in London ; and the duel; and the tour of 


the disappointed ones through Italy; and | 
the death of the kind friend with all the | 


thousands a year; and the discomfiture of 


wickedness and the reward of virtue ; and 
the final kissing and making friends, and 
living together “as happily as I hope you 
and I may.” It is the ,old story, but it is 
very pleasantly told. It will please those 
who delight to be told (because it is not “true 
to nature) that love in a cottage, and virtue 
and elegance, always meet their reward. 
We only wish it were “true to nature” for the 
owners of splendid parks to die just at the 
nick of time, and leave their properties to 
those who most want and could best enjoy 
them. 

We have spoken of the author of this novel 
in the masculine gender, but we have a strong 
opinion that the book is written by a lady, 
notwithstanding a somewhat ostentatious dis- 
play of a knowledge of the society which 
meets at “the Garrick,” the introduction of a 
duel, and some other masculine scenes. Its 
faults and its excellences are alike feminine. 
There is a certain refinement of style and 
thought, and a knowledge of the feelings of 
women which men do not possess ; but there 
is also a vagueness and feebleness in the out- 
line of male characters which betray the 
author’s sex. No one but a woman would 
suppose that the stiff starched Colonel Dis- 
browe was “true to nature,” or would think 
such a ridiculous person a hero if he did exist. 
Men know themselves and each other too 
well to believe that any man can keep his 
head in the clouds for any length of time. 
The character is not iz rerum naturd ; and if 
it were it would not be a virtuous character. 





German Love. From the Papers of a 
Stranger. [Deutsche Liebe, &c.] Leipsic: 
Brockhaus. 

Tuis beautiful book belongs to that exquisite 

but difficult species of composition, the psy- 

chological romance. To a considerable ex- 
tent, indeed, the greater part of the imagina- 
tive literature of our day partakes of this 
characteristic, but the term may be advan- 
tageously restricted to books devoted either 
to the exhibition of a particular character, 
like ‘The Nemesis of Faith, or the embodi- 
ment of an exceptional mood, like ‘In Me- 
moriam.’ ‘Deutsche Liebe’ is, indeed, far 
from displaying the overpowering tragical- 
ness of the first, or the mournful enchant- 
ment of the latter of these works. It com- 
municates no electric shock to the weakest 
nerves, and will purvey no mental epicure 

with the luxury of grief. It is simply a 

record of emotions natural to any person of 

sensibility, narrated in a truthful, quiet, and 
unembarrassed way. Passionate without 





Is there not something of this sort | 


vehemence, gentle without tameness, pathetic 
| but in no respect morbid, it neither aspires 
| to nor will attain a very extensive popularity. 
Like the song of the nightingale in Shelley’s 
poem, it will mix with the dreams of none 
| but sensitive plants. 

We have called it a romance, but feel 
doubtful whether there is plot enough to 
make it one. In fact, any very careful or 
artistic construction seems at variance with 
the genius of this species of composition. 
Such a structure of incident implies contri- 
vance, and contrivance is as alien to the pure 
impulse whence the self-revelations of the 
soul should arise, as is the artificial fountain, 
gracefully tossing itself into a polished basin, 
to the mountain spring, the direction of 
whose waters may be originally due to the 
accidental interposition of a flint ora tussock 
| of grass. We do not mean to imply that 


‘Deutsche Liebe’ is in any way inconsistent 
or incoherent. This might have been the 
case with the work of a more impassioned 
genius; but our author’s clear and sym- 
metrical mind is an Amphion at whose bid- 
ding all thoughts, though they may have 
rushed into being as suddenly as the brazen 
men of Cadmus, lay aside the flush and fer- 
vour of their birth, and arrange themselves 
into perfect though undesigned harmony. 
And we cannot well read without acknow- 
ledging that this fair group of fancies chaste 
and noble owns a bond of union more inti- 
mate than the merely mechanical one of their 
birth in the bosoms, and utterance by the 
lips, of two standing to each other in the re- 
lation of lovers unconfessed, and to the reader 
in that of hero and heroine. We take this 
leading sentiment to be that so touchingly 
expressed by Emerson—“ It does not seem to 
me so sad that Macbeth should kill Duncan, 
as that Torquato and Antonio should wish to 
be friends, and not be able to understand 
each other.” 

Two grow up together, in stations of life 
different indeed, yet not too different to pre- 
vent their being playmates and companions. 
The foundations of affection are laid by 
their being, as the poet has it, “ conjoined in 
disparity.” Each has what the other has, 
and something that the other has not. There 
is mutual elevation of thought, refinement of 
intellect, purity of heart. Each can supply 
something of the other's deficiencies. Frail, 
delicate, ethereal, the fair invalid seems to 
her friend something higher and purer than 
himself, standing so much nearer to the in- 
visible world. On the other hand, the blithe 
ardent youth impersonates all the maiden’s 
dreams of energy, enterprise, and the activity 
that seems so enviable to the sufferer. Hence 
a beautiful friendship, but how hard to be 
friends and nothing more! Yet it soon ap- 
pears that the sole choice lies between 
nothing more and much less. The active 
and contemplative natures cannot coalesce ; 
they breathe a different air, and live by a 
different law. Itis as when an Alpine rivulet 
blends with an Alpine lake; at first one 
seems lost in the other; but the decrees of 
nature admit of no contradiction ; river can- 
not be lake, or lake river; they part, and 
while one remains in the tranquillity of old, 
the other finds a reluctant outlet, and goes 
slowly winding a regretful way. Suppose 
this outlet obstructed, and the passing river 
retained in the lake’s bosom, it is clear that 
the result must be an inundation effacing the 
form of both waters at once. So with our 
lovers, the active will asserts its practical 
superiority, and subjugates the instinctive 
scruples of its meek companion. But the 
strain is too great, the prospect of a new life 
too overwhelming, the fragile organism goes 
to pieces, and the triumphant suitor is left 
like a child weeping at the end of an eager 
chase, a crushed butterfly in his hand. 

Such is an imperfect outline of the subject of 
this affectingstory. Those who are sofortunate 
as to have read and appreciated ‘ Preciosa,’ will 
at once perceive the remarkable—though we 
are convinced entirely accidental — resem- 
blance of the two works. It is true that in 
the English story the characters of the prin- 
cipal personages are reversed ; the hardy alert 
Lucy bounds with life and its enjoyment ; it 


|is Edward who walks with melancholy and 


sits down to meditation. Our countryman’s 
touch is firmer and his description truer, his 





tragic power more deep, and his characters 
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* more varied. On the other hand, his story is 
meére painful than ‘Deutsche Liebe, and 
evinces less amiability of feeling. But com- 
parisons are invidious where each book offers 
so much to admire. The difference is rather 
national than individual, and to balance 
spirits so nearly akin against each other, is 
scarcely more rational than to discuss whe- 
ther it be better to repose under the shade of 
an oak or of a lime. 








Collectanea Antiqua. 
Smith. Vol. IV. 
scribers. 

THE most interesting contributions to this 
volume are those relating to sepulture. A 
paper, by M. Auguste Moutié, read before an 
Antiquarian Society in France, but not previ- 
ously published, gives a graphic account of the 
discovery and exploration of Frankish sepul- 
chral remains in the arrondissement of Mantes 
and Rambouillet, in the department of Seine 
and Oise, at a short distance from the town 
of Houdan. This district is rich in antiqui- 
ties of the Celtic, Roman, and Merovingian 
periods. It came early under the dominion 
ofthe Franks, and the two vast cemeteries 
now described prove it to have been a 
favourite settlement with that people. One 
of the cemeteries is near the village of 
Maulette, to the north-east of Houdan, some- 
what on the right of the high-road from Paris 
to Brest. It was discovered some years ago, 
and unfortunately did not engage the notice 
of a antiquary until the most valuable ob- 
jects had been destroyed or dispersed. The 
second cemetery is to the north-west of 
Houdan, on the right of the road thence to 
the village of St. Lubin de la Haye, on the 
slope of avery prominent hill called Butte 
des Gargans. The discovery was made acci- 
dentally in opening a stone quarry, also some 
years since. M. Moutié, on hearing of the 
remains that had been found, purchased the 
ground, and proceeded to a leisurely and 
systematic exploration. The cemetery is of 
large extent :— 

‘*The tombs are in regular rows, closely placed 
alongside each other, at. a depth varying from two 
to four feet. The surface soil is not more than 
from twelve to sixteen inches deep, and the graves 
are excavated, for the most part, in the solid chalk 
which lies above the limestone bed worked by the 
quarrymen. They are genera!ly about six feet six 
inches long by two feet two inches broad. The 
bodies are regularly deposited upon their backs, 
with their faces turned toward the east. The 
head almost always is found lying on a flat stone, 
and the rest of the body covered with the frag- 
ments of a kind of shelly limestone, and the 
débris thrown out in making the grave. These 
stones are not found here, and must have been 
brought by the relatives of the deceased, or the 
parties charged with the interments. The long 
iron nails usually met with at the angles of the 
graves, to the number of four or six, lead us to 
presume the bodies have been deposited in wooden 
coffins. I have not, however, succeeded in dis- 
covering any fragments of wood; but the soil is 
alternately so dry and so wet, that all vestiges of 
wood would speedily vanish. 

“*Tn a great number of these graves, vessels, 
arms, clasps, fibuke, buckles, and various other 
objects we shall proceed to describe, are found 
with the bodies. It, however, frequently occurs, 
that the skeletons alone are found, whether it be 
that the substance of any things deposited has not 
resisted the natural effect of time, or that no 
deposit was ever made. A single example was 
noticed of two bodies being deposited in one 
grave, side by side. The decomposed condition of 
the bones did not permit us to ascertain the sexes ; 
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but an iron axe and a spear, laid between the two 
bodies, prove that one, at least, was that of a 
Warrior. 

*‘Only one tomb of plaster has been found, 
which contained a skeleton similarly interred, with 
the head lying on a large fragment of a curve- 
edged tile.” 

In the Fairford graves, explored by Mr. 
Wylie, similar layers of stone, which had, 
however, been in the fire, were found above 
the bodies. At the Butte des Gargans M. 
Moutié affirms that cremation was also prac- 
tised at the same period as inhumation. 
This is said to be proved by the discovery of 
two graves, about six feet and a half square 
and three feet and a quarter deep, in the 
middle of all the rest, but far apart from each 
other. They merely contained a mixture of 
cinders, calcined bones, débris of vessels of 
earthenware and glass, melted bronze, and 
numerous fragments of shapeless and rusted 
iron. These are supposed to be the ustrina, 
or spots devoted to the burning of the bodies. 
Mr. Roach Smith remarks that these may 
probably have been the places where the 
funeral festivities and sacrificial ceremonies 
were held, and the remains afterwards 
buried. Detailed descriptions of several of 
the tombs, and of the objects found in them, 
are given by M. Moutié. The discoveries 
throw valuable light on the monumental 
history of the Merovingian period. Another 
paper in the ‘Collectanea’ contains an ac- 
count of the graves of the Alemanni, at Ober- 
flacht, in Silesia, of which a description was 
printed some years ago in the Memoirs of 
an Antiquarian Society of Stuttgardt, no copy 
of which has probably found its way to Eng- 
land, and the subject has therefore novelty 
to English antiquaries. Mr. Wylie, in the 
‘ Archeologia,’ vol. xxxvi., first made known 
in this country the discovery of these Teutonic 
remains, as made by Capt. Von Diirrich, of 
the Wiirtemberg Engineers :— 


‘* We find no traces of cremation. The rite of 
inhumation was pursued in two ways, both having 
singular regard to the preservation of the corpse. 
The more prevailing mode seems to have been, to 
fell a massive oak, cleave the bole into nearly 
equal parts, and hollow out the interior for a 
sarcophagus. After the body and the various 
accompanying relics were placed in this tree-coffin, 
the two parts were refitted, and firmly pegged 
together. In the whole of this process no trace of 
the saw appears. It was managed with the axe 
or adze alone ; and hence it follows that the stems 
are frequently found unevenly divided. On the 
outside the bark was merely removed, and the 
inequalities smoothed off. On the upper part, or 
lid, of such coffins as contained the corpses of men, 
the crested forms of snakes are rudely carved on 
the whole length in full relief. In some cases, the 
stems of pear-trees have been used, and have 
always been found in a very decayed state. These 
tree-coffins were mostly found at a depth of from 
four to five feet. 

“‘The other description of interment was on a 
couch or crib, the framework of which consisted 
of four posts, connected by a tastily-carved 
wooden rail, On one occasion, this death-couch 
was divided horizontally into two stories ; while 
another, not less than eleven feet and a half in 
length, was found to be divided into three compart- 
ments. Another was furnished with a covering 
like a gable roof, on the ridge of which the usual 
guardian snakes were carved. The bodies lay 
with the heads to the west. The smaller coffins 
were found merely lying in the clay, and were 
generally in a state of decay. Those of a better 
class, however, were protected from the incumbent 
soil by a covering of massive oaken planks. The 
richer interments were completely cased, as though 
in a chest, with massive oak trees. In several 


graves the roofing was higher at the extremities of 
the interments than at the middle, apparently for 
the purpose of more effectually protecting the 
serpents’ heads carved on the coffin lids. The 
wood has generally become hard and black like 
ebony.” 

The wooden coffins and numerous articles 
of wood being in perfect preservation, owing 
to the imperviousness of the clay soil to air 
and moisture, these graves afforded objects 
rarely met with in early sepulchres. Mr, 
Wylie has the following remarks on some of 
the more remarkable relics :— 

“In the Lupfen neighbourhood, the coffins of 
common use still bear the old appellation of todten. 
baiime—literally, ‘trees of the dead.’ It is even 
now not unfrequently the custom to inter the 
dead in their usual attire ; and, till very lately, 
with many a favourite object of their household 
stuff. So long will old heathen observances linger 
on in a rustic district! Lastly, the inhabitants of 
the Black Forest itself, still greatly affect the use 
of wooden bowls and platters, and maintain their 
reputation as expert carvers and turners in wood, 
The graves present us with an interesting summary 
of the fruits which flourished in the valley at this 
early period. The peach was no doubt a rarity, 
for we find the solitary peach-stone fitted with a 
shank, and worn with beads on a necklace. The 
wooden shoes Dr. Menzel considers as representing 
the mythological todtenschuh, or death-shoe of the 
ancient funeral rites. The old northern mytho- 
logy supposed departed souls had to encounter 
great difficulties and inconveniences on their way 
to the spirit-land. In fact, they had to pass 
through just such an uncomfortable Valley of the 
Shadow of Death as John Bunyan alone could 
depict. It was befitting, therefore, to furnish 
shoes for so disagreeable a journey. Such shoes 
were termed in Germany, todtenschuhe, or ‘ dead 
men’s shoes ;’ in Scandinavia, helske, or shoes for 
Hela—i.e., Hell, or Hades. A very positive 
account of this singular custom exists in the Gisla 
Sursonnar Saga, and runs thus :—On Vestein’s 
death by the hand of Thorgrim, as they were 
preparing the body for burial, Thorgrim drew near 
and said, ‘It is the custom to furnish men with 
death-shoes to tread their path to Valhalla—this 
office I will render to Vestein.’ This done, he 
added, ‘I know not how to bind on the death- 
shoe if these come undone.’ ” 

The remarkable contents of these tombs 
are quite new to the archeologist as regards 
the constructions, implements, and various 
objects in wood and in other perishable mate- 
rials ; and they supply most interesting de- 
tails illustrative of the funereal customs of the 
Teutonic nations. But with our present cir- 
cumscribed information, attributing them to 
the Alemanni in general may be premature. 

Tn an appendix Mr. Roach Smith concludes 
his scowl of the proceedings in connexion 
with his Museum of London Antiquities, which 


national collection. The sum of 2000/., it 
will be remembered, was finally agreed upon 
for the purchase, and though a higher esti- 
mate had been placed upon it by competent 
judges, Mr. Roach Smith acceded to the 
proposed sum with a readiness highly credit- 
able to his antiquarian zeal and publie spirit. 
The preface to the printed catalogue of the 
Museum contains a brief notice of the history 
of its formation, and the labours of Mr. 
Smith, in elucidation of Roman London, have 
now come to a proper conclusion, in his col- 
lection being deposited in the British Mu- 
seum. The absence of the Faussett Collec- 
tion will ever be deplored ; and the acquisi- 
tion of Mr. Roach Smith’s equally unique 


being lost to the metropolis, is the more 
| Satisfactory. 








fortunately now forms a part of the great _ 


museum, which at first was in like danger of 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


; the Consulate and the Empire of France under 
~~... By M.A. Thiers. Translated by John Steb- 
bing, Esq. Vol. XV. Willis and Sotheran. 
Transactions of the Ossianice Society for the year 1855, 
Vol, If. Dublin: Printed under the direction of the 


cil, 
oumeise Antiqua, Etchings of Ancient Remains illustra- 
tive of the Habits, Customs, and History of Past Ages. 
By C. Roach Smith. Printed for the Subscribers. 
India; its History, Climate, Productions, with a full ac- 
count of the Origin, Progress, and Development of the 
Bengal Mutiny. By J. H. Stocqueler. G. Routledge 


Co, 
alneam Metals and their Alloys, By various authors. 
Houlston and Wright. 
The Geography of Strabo, Translated by H. C. Hamilton, 
Esq. and W. Falconer, M.A. Vol. III. H. G. Bohn. 
A Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. By Henry G, Bohn. H. 


G. Bohn. 

Farina: a Legend of Cologne. By George Meredith. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

True to Nature: a Novel. 2vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Phrenology made Practical and Popularly Explained, By 
Frederick Bridges. Low, Son, and Co. 

Footprints of Life, and other Poems. By Asager Hay Hill. 
Cheltenham: H. Davies. 

Myra; or, the Rose of the East, A Tale of the Afghan War. 
In Nine Cantos. By Ella Haggard. Longman and Co. 

Dates, Battles, and Events of Modern History. C. J. 
Stewart. 

Cultivated Ferns ; or, a Catalogue of Exotiz and Indigenous 
Ferns cultivated in British Gardens. By John Smith, 
ALS. W. Pamplin. 

Tue precious metals, notwithstanding their vast 

value and varied utility, form but a small part of 

the national wealth and power compared with the 
useful metals—iron, copper, tin, zinc, antimony, 
lead, and their alloys. To her mineral resources, 
developed by metallurgic art, and applied by me- 
chanical ingenuity and skill, Great Britain owes 
most of her superiority in physical power over 
other nations of the world. The scope and extent 
of our mineral operations, productive and applied, 
will be seen in the volume on the Useful Metals 
and their Alloys, published by Messrs. Houlston 
and Wright. It consists of a series of treatises 
on metallurgic mechanics and chemistry, as used 
in;the conversion of the ores of the useful metals, 
and their employment in the industrial arts. The 
treatises are all by practical men thoroughly versed 
in these several subjects. Mr. Scoffern writes on 
metallurgic chemistry and assaying ; Mr. Truran, 
C.E., author of the ‘ History of British Iron Ma- 
nufactures,’ on iron and the several processes used 
in its conversion ; of the Mersey iron and steel 
works ; Mr. Clay, on the working of malleable 
iron, including the details connected with the 
monster piece of ordnance presented to the nation 
by the Company of which Mr. Clay is the manager; 

Mr, Atkin, of the Cambridge-works, Birmingham, 

on the manipulation and construction of orna- 

mental iron work ; and Mr. Oxland, of Plymouth, 
on copper, tin, zinc, and antimony. Mr. William 

Fairbairn, of Manchester, contributes a valuable 

paper on the application of iron to purposes of 

war, machinery, bridges, and house and ship 
building ; and Mr. Vose Pickett gives a summary 
of his new system of iron architecture. Various 
other treatises, as on mining ventilation, mining 
jurisprudence, steel manufacture, and allied sub- 
jects, add t» the completeness of the volume as a 
manual of practical metallurgy. For engineers 
and miners, and others connected with metal- 
lurgie art, the work is one of the greatest prac- 
tical value, and it contains much matter of inte- 
rest for the general reader relating to the indus- 
trial arts and mineral resources of the country. 

The volume is illustrated with numerous engrav- 

ings and woodcuts. No single author could have 

produced a work so varied in its subject, and 
authentic in its details, as this volume of treatises 
by able hands. In the chapter on the use of iron 
in ordinary architecture there are some inte- 
resting facts stated, but it appears that notwith- 
standing the extent of the iron manufacture of 
this country, and the comparative cheapness of 
production, we are far behind the French in its 
application to buildings and dwelling-houses. With 
all our boasted skill, we have not yet been able 
to roll iron beams, nor apply them to the extent 

our continental neighbours now constantly do. 





There is great scope for architects of originality 
and skill to introduce into more general use this 
material in domestic buildings, as well as a wide 
field for ornamental design. It was expected 
that the construction of the Crystal Palace would 
have given a stimulus to invention in this matter, 
and have led to many more directly practical adap- 
tations of iron structures ; but British architects 
are commonly content to follow on in beaten 
paths, and have not shown the same contrivance 
and skill that other inventors and artificers have 
exhibited in the management of the useful metals. 
At least, it is only in a few public and showy un- 
dertakings, not in ordinary domestic architecture, 
that iron has been turned to the uses of which it 
is capable. 

The Geography of Strabo, who wrote in the early 
part of the first century of the Christian era, gives 
a complete summary of the knowledge possessed by 
the Greeks of the earth’s surface and its inhabi- 
tants. He lived at Amasia, and there composed 
his work, but he resided for a time at Rome, pro- 
bably during the reign of Augustus. His account 
of the western and northern parts of Europe might 
have been improved, had he put greater confidence 
in the records of Roman travellers and writers. 
He made some use of Czesar’s description of Gaul 
and Britain ; he alludes to the voyage of Publius 
Crassus, in speaking of the Cassiterides Islands ; and 
also the writings of Asinius Pollio, Fabius Pictor, 
and an anonymous writer whom he calls the Choro- 
grapher ; but he might have obtained additional in- 
formation curing his stay at Rome. His own 
travels had chiefly been in the countries east of the 
Mediterranean. He mentions having been in 
Egypt, Cappadocia, Phrygia, Ephesus, Corinth, 
Athens, and other regions and cities, but his book 
is principally compiled from the works of the Greek 
historians and poets, and the geographers, among 
whom the most noted was Eratosthenes. In style 
Strabo is spirited and elegant compared with 
Ptolemy. His book was designed as a popular 
manual, for the use of persons in the higher depart- 
ments of administration, and contains historical as 
well as geographical information, with notices of 
the people, institutions, laws, customs, produc- 
tions, and commerce of the various countries de- 
scribed. The third volume of the translation, in 
Bohn’s Classical Library, by the Rev. W. Falconer, 
M.A., contains the account of the greater part of 
Asia and of Africa. The chapter on India we 
have re-perused with much interest, now that atten- 
tion is absorbed in that region. Strabo’s account 
of the Indus, and the Hydaspes or Jhelum, and the 
Acesines or Chenab rivers, and the country of 
Porus, whose name is still preserved in Lahore, 
formerly called Lo-pore, recalls many associations. 
The mingled fables and facts about the Brachmans 
and the other Indian castes, and the customs and 
manners of the country as observed by the com- 
panions of Alexander the Great, are strange contri- 
butions to the ancient history of what is now the 
Eastern empire of remote Britain in the days 
of Strabo. To this volume is prefixed a pre- 
fatory dissertation on Strabo’s life and works, and 
a bibliographical notice of the various editions 
that have been published. 

In preparing his Handbook of English Proverbs, 
Mr. Bohn was led to examine those of other lan- 
guages, and he now publishes as a companion 
volume a Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs, comprising 
French, Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Danish, with English translations. 
They are arranged according to the languages, and 
a common index, occupying a hundredand fifty out 
of five hundred pages, gives the English rendering 
of the whole collection. The different selections 
have been examined by competent linguists, who 
have revised their own national portions of the 
work. Many of the foreign proverbs are but 
transcripts of familiar English saws, and not a few 
appear in many languages with little variation, 
but there are others, especially among the Spanish 
and Danish, which are quite new and peculiar. 
It is a volume full of interest and instruction for 
the linguist and the philologist, for the student of 
human life and of national manners and character. 





Phrenology has in this country attracted little 
notice of late years, or at least has shared its 
devotees and its dupes with other semi-scientific 
systems. Founded in truth in its main principles, 
the art of cranioscopy, or the reading of character 
by cerebral development, has been found impossible 
in detail, for the very good reason that the alleged 
localization of mental faculties in particular convo- 
lutions of the brain is a mere conjecture, grossly 
materialistic in its idea, and utterly unsupported by 
proof. Even if some relation existed between par- 
ticular parts of the brain and special functions of 
the mind, anatomists show that it is impossible to 
judge with any accuracy of the surface of the cere- 
brum from that of the skull, the plates of bone not 
being regularly parallel ; and besides, structure and 
substance of brain is likely to be far more efficacious 
than mere bulk or size in affecting nervous action. 
But the art has enough of plausibility and mystery 
about it to ensure a certain amount of popularity, 
and to afford scope for the employment of practi- 
tioners in pronouncing on character. The treatise 
by Mr. Frederick Bridges gives an entertaining 
popular account of the principles and of the prac- 
tice of the art, with references to many cases of 
criminals and others, where the cerebral develop- 
ment appears to have remarkably agreed with the 
character according to the statements of phreno- 
logists. 

Lord Eustace Cecil's little Manual of Modern 
Chronology is a most useful book for students of 
history. Prepared by the author for his own con- 
venience as a table of reference, it is now pub- 
lished with the view of assisting others in the re- 
collection of dates, and in impressing the more im- 
portant events of modern annals. As might be 
expected from a soldier, battles and sieges and 
other military events occupy a large proportion of 
the space, but these have formed the staple 
materials of most histories in all ages and coun- 
tries. Other important events, however, are not 
overlooked, and the selection is on the whole most 
comprehensive and judicious. We have much 
pleasure in recommending to the notice of teachers 
and of students this useful and unpretending text- 


‘book of modern chronology. The occasional re- 


marks appended to the series of chronicles are 
brief, but suggestive aud appropriate. 

No one is better qualified to give a complete 
and accurate catalogue of the exotic and indigenous 
Ferns cultivated in this country than Mr. Smith, 
the curator of the Kew Gardens. A new work is 
announced by Mr. Smith’s chief, Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, ‘ Filices Exotice, to appear in 
monthly parts with coloured plates. Meanwhile 
the catalogue by Mr. Smith ought to be in the 
hands of all who are interested in the cultivation 
of this remarkable and beautiful class of plants. 
The botanical characters of the genera, the natural 
habitats of the species, and copious lists of refer- 
ences and synonyms, render the book of value for 
scientific reference, and a brief introductory 
chapter gives definitions of terms. and other ex- 
planations, which will be acceptable to those who 
have not specially studied the structure and 
physiology of the Ferns. The nomenclature of 
Pteridology is in sad confusion, and it would be 
well if botanists and horticulturists could now agree 
to have a commission, formed of British and Con- 
tinental members, to reduce the synonyms to order. 


New Editions. 

Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal 
of England. By John Lord Campbell, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
Fourth Edition. Vol. IX. Murray. 

Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign of the 
Stuarts. By John Heneage Jesse. New Edition, Vol. 
II. H.G. Botn, 

Walter Colyton: a Tale of 1688. By Horace Smith. A 
New Edition. Knight and Son. 

Our Indian Army. A Military History of the British Army 
in the East. By Captain Rafter. D. Bryce. 

The Man at Arms. A Romanee. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
J. Hodgson. 

Ethel Churchill; or, the Two Brides, By LL. EL. L. T. 
Hodgson. 

Votume Second of Mr. Jesse’s Memoirs of the 

Court of England during the Reign of the Stuarts 

and the Protectorate, contains sketches of Queen 
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Henrietta Maria, of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Straf- 
ford, Archbishop Laud, Henry Rich, Earl of Hol- 
land, Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir John Suckling, Sir 
Jeffrey Hudson the Dwarf, Lucius Cary, Viscount 
Falkland, Oliver Cromwell, Richard, Henry, and 
the rest of the Cromwell family, and, lastly, 
Charles II., the chief notables of whose court and 
reign will figure in the third volume. Engraved 
portraits of most of the distinguished subjects of 
the memoirs embellish the work, which abounds in 
biographical and historical gossip. 

The name of Horace Smith may be known to 
readers of fiction by his Brambletye House, and 
Love and Mesmerism, and other tales, but in 
English literature it is as one of the authors of the 
‘Rejected Addresses’ that his fame is secure. 
This fame will keep alive and extend the existence 
of other works in which some of his humour and 
cleverness is shown, as the story of Walter Colyton 
now republished. 

We may expect a flood of publications on India 
and its affairs, just as the Russian war and the 
Crimean campaign set many pens at work. As 
yet those that have appeared are of minor im- 
portance, or reprints of works formerly pub- 
lished. Captain Rafter’s useful volume on the 
Anglo-Indian Army is re-issued, a book which 
gives an excellent summary of the military history 
of the English in India from the days of Clive 
down to the close of the Sikh war and the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab. The narratives of former 
mutinies in the native army will be read with 
much interest. 
was anticipated by military men will appear from 
the closing words of Captain Rafter’s volume, 
“Under all circumstances, and in any crisis that 
may supervene’ from the machinations of foreign 
or domestic foes, the people of England can look 
with confidence to the East for a numerous, well- 
disciplined, and well-appointed army of sepoys, 
almost as brave as their Kuropean comrades, and 
for every purpose of the field equally competent, in 
all places where their physical powers are not 
paralyzed, as in Afghanistan, by the severity of 
the climate.” It will be seen from this sentence, 
that Captain Rafter’s book does not throw much 
light on the causes of the present mutiny, though 
it gives a concise and animated narrative of the 
exploits of the Anglo-Indian army during the past 
century. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 

Extracts from the Government Reports on Reformatories. By 
E. Carlton Tufnell, H. G. Bowyer, T. B. Browne, and J. 
C. Symons, Esqrs, 

Modern Superstition. 
and Co. 

The Master and Mistress and Domestic Servant, their rela- 
tive Duties and Rights. By a Barrister, Low, Son 
and Co, 

Mr. THACKERAY, in his Irish Sketchbook, says 

he thinks we have as much right to permit suttee in 

India as to allow nunneries in the United King- 

dom. The worst of it is, that in the excess of 

British toleration, and the sensitive fear of imputa- 

tion of tyranny, Popish institutions are exempted 

from the control and supervision to which they are 
subject in the most rigidly Catholic of continental 
states. The legislature leaves the Popish digni- 
taries too much to their own schemes for working 
on the female part of the population, and the press 
cannot exert its wholesome influence in exposing 
wrong or defending right. All must be left to 
previous warning and argument addressed to the 

parents or guardians of youth. Miss Sinclair is a 

zealous writer in this cause; and her tract on 

. modern superstition is one which deserves to be 

widely circulated on account of the facts which it 

narrates and the warnings it contains. 

In mitigation of one of ‘‘ the greatest plagues of 
life,” Mr. Baylis, barrister-at-law, has prepared a 
brief manual on the rights, duties, and relations of 
domestic servants, their masters and mistresses. 
The faults and difficulties attending these relations 
are not always on one side, and servants are as 
often the sufferers as the inflictors of wrong and 
annoyance. Mr. Baylis considers the subject from 


By Catherine Sinclair, Simpkin 


How little the present outbreak | 


both points of view, and while stating the law and 
usage of the matter, does not omit moral and 
religious considerations, the object being to improve 
the social relations between the employed and their 
employers. Appended isan account of servants’ 
institutions and their advantages. In the recently 
published volume of addresses by the Prince 
Consort, is an admirable speech, delivered at an 
anniversary of one of these institutions. Savings’ 
banks, annuities, deposit banks, and other institu- 
tions and arrangements of practical utility for 
domestic servants, are also considered by Mr. 
Baylis in his useful little treatise. 





List of New Books. 
Adams’s (H. G.) Cyclopedia of Female Biography, cloth, 6s. €d. 
Ainsworth’'s (W. H.) Rook wood, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Bezant’s Geographical Questions, 2nd edit., cloth, Is.; Key, 2s. 
Reauties of Baden-Baden, 12mo, cloth, 3s. €d. 
Black’s Picturesque Guide to North Wales, feap. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Blake (Capt.), by W. H. Maxwell, l2mo, bds., 2s. 
British Kural Sports, by Stonehenge, 3rded., l2mo, half-bd., 10s. 6d. 
Chambers’s Minor Atlas, 4to, cloth, 5s. 
Finney’s Ravages of Men and Time, 12mo, bds., 2s. 
Fortunesof Fairleigh, 16mo, cl. limp, 1s.; ¢!. bds., 1s. 6d.; cl. gilt, 2s. 
Heyse’s (P.) Four Phases of Love, 12mo, boards, !s. 
Jelf’s (W. E.; Bampton Lectures, 1557, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Jesse’s Court of England, Vo!. II.; Bohn’s Hist. Lib., post 8vo., 5s. 
Last of the Brave, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 Is. 
Livius’s History of Rome, by E. R. Humphreys, 8vo, cl., 8s. 6d. 
Madvig’s (J. N.) Latin Grammar, 3rd edit., 8vo, cl., 12s. 
Morell’s (J. D.) Gram. and Analysis, with Exercises, bds., 2s. 6d. 
—, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Paget's (Rev. F. E.) Christian Day, 4th ed., royal 32mo, cl.,2s. 6d. 
Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs ; Bohn’s Antiq. Lib., post 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Reason Why, new edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Stocqueler's India, l2mo, boards, Is. 6d. 
Strabo’s Geography, Vol. III., post 8vo,cl.; Bohn’s Class. Lib., 5s. 
Thiers’ French Consulate, Vol. XV., Svo, sewed, 5s. 
Thomas’s (Rev. D.) Progress of Being, post 8vo, cl., 3rd ed., 2s. 6d. 
Thorpe’s (E.) Broken Wreath, new ed., 12mo, cl., 2s. 
True to Nature, 2 vols., post svo, cloth, £1 1s. 








ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 
LEEDS is the town chosen for the next meeting of 
the British Association, and Professor Owen is 
to be the President for 1858. The honour was 
offered very properly to Dr. Whately, Archbishop 
of Dublin, but he declined it on the ground that his 
state of health would not allow him to undertake 
any duties beyond those of his archiepiscopal 
office. At the meeting of Council, on Monday, 
General Sabine presiding, invitations were re- 
ceived from Manchester, Leeds, Oxford Univer- 
sity, Newcastle, and Waterford, deputations being 
present to plead personally for the three places 
first mentioned. After some conversation it was 
resolved to confine the choice to Manchester or 
Leeds, and, after due deliberation and discussion, 
a large majority voted for the Yorkshire town, 
where we have no doubt that the Association will 
have a good reception. As the locality is central 
and easily accessible, there is also every likelihood 
of a strong muster of members, as well as a nume- 
rous reinforcement of associates. For 1859 a 
suggestion in favour of Aberdeen was warmly 
entertained, and it was agreed to invite the Prince 
Consort to be the President for that year. The 
Dublin Meeting of 1857 will be a conspicuous one 
in the records of the Association. In numbers it 
has been surpassed by few, and in the importance 
of the proceedings it has more than equalled ex- 
pectation. The papers read in the various Sections, 
of which we shall next week give a full and com- 
plete list, attest the undiminished zeal and activity 
of the working members of the great National 
Council of Science. At each year’s meeting there 
are certain features of prominence arising either 
from local or incidental circumstances. The Dublin 
Meeting has naturally elicited a large share of 
attention to subjects in which Irish members have 
right to be specially heard. To give but a few 
examples out of many, Sir William Rowan Hamil- 
ton has brought forward mathematical investiga- 
tions of the most abstruse and ingenious kind; 
Professor Hennessy has been communicative on 
meteorology and other physical subjects; Dr. 
O’Donovan has been eloquent in the ethnological 
section, where Dr. Hincks also has produced 
learned disquisitions on Indo-European languages, 





Semitic letters, and cuneiform writing ; and Mr, 





Bianconi has given to the lovers of statistical and 
economical science a most interesting narrative of 
his services in promoting internal communication 
in Ireland by his cars and other mail convey- 


ances. The economical uses of peat, the Ord. 
nance survey of Ireland, and the researches of 
Reuss, and other scholars, on the language of 
the ancient Celts, were also among the di- 
verse subjects having common interest on Irish 
ground. Other prominent topics at Dublin 
were suggested by public events of the year. The 
Atlantic telegraph had abundant consideration 
both in the sections and at one of the evening 
meetings. The best mode of communication with 
India was also fully discussed, Colonel Chesney 
appears in behalf of the Euphrates valley route, 
Dr. Livingstone was one of the worthy lions of the 
week, and his account of his travels, on Monday 
evening, was one of the most attractive events of 
the meeting. The Lord-Lieutenant paid graceful 
and just compliments to the distinguished tra- 
veller, and the president, Dr. Lloyd, stated that 
he had attended amidst stress of business, previous 
to his return to Africa, where all would follow him 
with deep interest and warm wishes for his suc. 
cess. The sectional meetings at Trinity College 
have been numerously attended, though the fair 
sex has not exhibited quite sc keen an interest in 
the scientific proceedings as was shown at Glasgow. 
The evening meetings and assemblies have, how- 
ever, been brilliant beyond precedent, and it is 
seldom that science has such a festival as that of 
Tuesday evening in the Castle of Dublin, under 
the vice-regal patronage of the popular Lord 
Carlisle, The excursion to Parsonstown, to Arran, 
and the Scottish coast, and to Wicklow, besides 
other less formal expeditions, will be long remem- 
bered by those who were present. The meeting 
has altogether been a successful one, and while 
possessing various points of popular attractiveness, 
its high scientific tone was indicated from the first 
by the character of Dr. Lloyd’s address on assum- 
ing the chair vacated by Professor Daubeny. 


The President's Address. 


Gentlemen of the British Association, —Before I 
proceed to the task which devolves upon me this 
evening, in virtue of the position in which your 
kindness has placed me, suffer me first to thank 
you for the high honour you have conferred. But, 
highly as I- esteem the distinction, it was not with- 
out hesitation that I accepted it; for no one can feel 
more strongly than I do myself how unfit I am 
for some of the duties connected with it, or how 
much more adequately they might have been per- 
formed by others. But I knew, at the same time, 
that it has been the desire of your Council, when 
practicable, to select your President from among 
those local members who had served in the ranks 
of the Association, and had shared in its labours: 
and with such knowledge, and the consciousness 
that I had, at least, that humble claim, I felt that 
T had no right to dispute your choice. I do not 
know whether I may venture to interpret further 
your motives, and to assign another reason for your 
selection. T'wo-and-twenty years have elapsed 
since you visited this city. Upon that occasion 
my nearest relative presided, and I myself had the 
honour of serving as one of your local secretaries. 
Many concurring circumstances contributed to 
make that meeting an agreeable one; and if your 
Council has thought fit, on this occasion, to asso- 
ciate the present with the memories of the past, 
the motive is, at least, a pardonable one. Gentle- 
men, this is to mea solemn occasion. Twwo-and- 
twenty years are no inconsiderable portion even of 
the longest life; and that man’s moral nature 1s 
not to be envied who can contemplate the distant 
past thus vividly recalled without emotion! These 
two decades have brought with them their own 
large measure of change. The body in which we 
are associated has grown up from youth to matu- 
rity; many of its honoured names are now sought 
for only in the imperishable records of their toils; 
the institutions which welcomed it here upon its 
former visit to this city have all received the im- 
press of the changing times ; and yet, amid all this 
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change, we meet once more in the same city, in the 
game room, to enter again on the same labours. 
Our assemblage is now, as it was before, dignified 
by the presence of the representative of Majesty ; 
and I see around me, associated for this task, 
many of those who shared it before; the men 
whose sagacity first perceived the want of such a 
Society as this, whose energy supplied it, and 
whose wisdom directed its steps while it had need 
of guidance. I trust I may be forgiven for dwell- 
ing thus far on the peculiar circumstances under 
which we are here assembled ; and I now hasten to 
discharge the task which the usages of this chair 
impose upon me, and proceed to lay before you, as 
well as I am able, a brief sketch of the recent pro- 
gress of some of those sciences to whose advance- 
ment we are pledged by our Institution. In doing 
so, I gladly follow the practice which has of late 
become the rule—namely, that your President for 
each year should bring under your notice, chiefly, 
the recent additions to those departments of science 
with which he happens to be himself most familiar. 
It is plainly fitting that he who addresses you 
should speak, as far as he can, from his own ac- 
quired knowledge. Partial views are better than 
inexact ones ; and provision is made for their com- 
pletion in the annual change of your officer. In 
the present instance I derive the full advantage of 
this arrangement ; inasmuch as the subjects upon 
which I could not thus speak have been, most of 
them, ably treated by my predecessor in this chair. 

To commence, then, with Astronomy :-—The 
career of planetary discovery, which began in the 
first years of the present century, and was resumed 
in 1845, has since continued with unabated ardour. 
Since 1846 not a single year has passed with- 
out some one or more additions to the number of 
the planetoids ; and in one year alone (1852), no 
fewer than eight of these bodies were discovered. 
The last year has furnished its quota of jive, and 
in the present three more have been found, one 
by Mr. Pogson, of Oxford, and the other two by 
M. Goldschmidt of Paris. Their known number 
is now forty-five. Their total mass, however, 
is very small; the diameter of the largest being 
less than forty miles, while that of the smallest 
(Atalanta) is little] more than four. These dis- 
ecoveries have been facilitated by star-maps and 
star-catalogues, the formation of which they have, 
on the other hand, stimulated. Two very extensive 
works of this kind are now in progress—the Star- 
Catalogue of M. Chacornac, made at the Observa- 
tory of Marseilles, in course of publication by the 
French Government; and that of Mr. Cooper, 
made at his observatory at Markree, in Ireland, 
which is now being published by the help of the 
Parliamentary Grant of the Royal Society. It is 
aremarkable result of the latter labour, that no 
fewer than seventy-seven stars previously cata- 
logued are now missing. This, no doubt, is to be 
ascribed in part to the errors of former observa- 
tions ; but it seems reasonable to suppose that, to 
some extent at least, it is the result of changes 
actually in progress in the Sidereal System. The 
sudden appearance of a new fixed star in the hea- 
vens, its subsequent change of lustre, and its final 
disappearance, are phenomena which have at all 
times attracted the attention of astronomers. 
About twenty such have been observed. Arago 
has given the history of the most remarkable, and 
discussed the various hypotheses which have been 
proposed for their explanation. Of these, the most 
plausible is that which attributes the phenomenon 
to unequal brightness of the faces of the star, which 
are presented successively to the earth by the star’s 
rotation round its axis. On this hypothesis the 
appearance should be periodic. M. Goldschmidt 
has recently given support to this explanation, by 
rendering it probable that the new star of 1609 is 
the same whose appearance was recorded in the 
years 393, 798, and 1203. Its period, in such 
case, is 4054 years. The greater part of the celes- 
tial phenomena are comprised in the movements of 
the heavenly bodies and the configurations depend- 
ing on them; and they are for the most part re- 
ducible to the same law of gravity which governs 
the planetary motions. But there are appearances 





which indicate the operation of other forces, and 
which, therefore, demand the attention of the 
physicist—although, from their nature, they must 
probably long remain subjects of speculation. Of 
these, the spiriform nebule, discovered by Lord 
Rosse, have been already referred to from this 
chair, as indicating changes in the more distant 
regions of the universe, to which there is nothing 
entirely analogous in our own system. ‘These ap- 
pearances are accounted for, by an able anonymous 
writer, by the action of gravitating forces com- 
bined with the effects of a resisting medium—the 
resistance being supposed to bear a sensible pro- 
portion to the gravitating action. The constitu- 
tion of the central body of our own system presents 
a nearer and more interesting subject of specula- 
tion. Towards the close of the last century many 
hypotheses were advanced regarding the nature 
and constitution of the sun, all of which agreed in 
considering it to be an opaque body, surrounded 
at some distance by a luminous envelope. But 
the only certain fact which has been added to 
science in this department is the proof given by 
Arago that the light of the sun emanated—not 
from an incandescent solid—but from a gaseous 
atmosphere, the light of incandescent solid bodies 
being polarized by refraction, while the light of the 
sun, and that emitted by gaseous bodies, is wnpo- 
larized. According to the observations of Schwabe, 
which have been continued without intermission 
for more than thirty years, the magnitude of the 
solar surface obscured by spots increases and de- 
creases periodically, the length of the period being 
11 years and 40 days. This remarkable fact, and 
the relation which it appears to bear to certain 
phenomena of terrestrial magnetism, have attracted 
fresh interest to the study of the solar surface ; 
and, upon the suggestion of Sir John Herschel, a 
photoheliographic apparatus has lately been esta- 
blished at Kew, for the purpose of depicting the 
actual macular state of the sun’s surface from time 
to time. It is well known that Sir William Her- 
schel accounted for the solar spots by currents of 
an elastic fluid ascending from the body of the sun, 
and penetrating the exterior luminous envelope. 
A somewhat different speculation of the same kind 
has been recently advanced by Mosotti, who has 
endeavoured to connect the phenomena of the 
solar spots with those of the red protuberances 
which appear to issue from the body of the sun in 
a total eclipse, and which so much interested astro- 
nomers in the remarkable eclipse of 1842. Next 
to the sun, our own satellite has always claimed 
the attention of astronomers, while the compara- 
tive smallness of its distance inspired the hope that 
some knowledge of its physical structure could be 
attained with the large instrumental means now 
available. Accordingly, at the Meeting of the 
Association held at Belfast in 1852, it was pro- 
posed that the Earl of Rosse, Dr. Robinson, and 
Prof. Phillips be requested to draw up a Report 
on the physical character of the moon’s surface, as 
compared with that of the earth. That the atten- 
tion of these eminent observers has been directed 
to the subject, may be inferred from the communi- 
cation since made by Prof. Phillips to the Royal 
Society on the lunar mountain, Gassendi, and the 
surrounding region. But I am not aware that the 
subject is yet ripe for a Report. I need not 
remind you that the moon possesses neither sea 
nor atmosphere of appreciable extent. Still, asa 
negative, in such case, is relative only to the 
capabilities of the instruments employed, the search 
for the indications of a lunar atmosphere has been 
renewed with every fresh augmentation of telescopic 
power. Of such indications, the most delicate, 
perhaps, are those afforded *by the occultation of 
a planet by the moon. The occultation of Jupiter, 
which took place on the 2nd of January last, was 
observed with this reference, and is said to have 
exhibited no hesitation, or change of form or bright- 
ness, such as would be produced. by the refraction 
or absorption of an atmosphere. As respects the 
sea, the mode of examination long since suggested 
by Sir David Brewster is probably the most effec- 
tive. If water existed on the moon’s surface, the 
sun’s light reflected from it should be completely 
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polarized at a certain elongation of the moon from 
the sun. No traces of such light have been ob- 
served ; but I am not aware that the observations 
have been repeated recently with any of the larger 
telescopes. It is now well understood that the 
path of astronomical discovery is obstructed much 
more by the earth’s atmosphere than by the limita- 
tion of telescopic powers. Impressed with this 
conviction, the Association has, for some time 
past, urged upon Her Majesty’s Government the 
scientific importance of establishing a large reflector 
at some elevated station in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. In the mean time, and to gain (as it were) 
a sample of the results which might be expected 
from a more systematic search, Prof. Piazzi Smyth 
undertook, last summer, the task of transporting a 
large collection of instruments—meteorological and 
magnetical, as well as astronomical—to a high 
point on the Peak of Teneriffe. His stations were 
two in number, at the altitudes above the sea of 
8840 and 10,700 feet respectively : and the astro- 
nomical advantages gained may be inferred from 
the fact that the heat radiated from the moon, 
which has been so often sought for in vain in a 
lower region, was distinctly perceptible with the 
aid of the thermo-multiplier. 

The researches relative to the Figure of the 
Earth and the Tides are intimately connected with 
Astronomy, and next claim our attention. The 
results of the Ordnance Survey of Britain, so far 
as they relate to the earth’s figure and mean 
density, have been lately laid before the Royal 
Society by Col. James, the Superintendent of the 
Survey. The ellipticity deduced is s53.33. The 
mean specific gravity of the earth, as obtained 
from the attraction of Arthur’s Seat, near Edin- 
burgh, is 5°316 ; aresult which accords satisfactorily 
with the mean of the results obtained by the torsion 
balance. Of the accuracy of this important work, 
it is sufficient to observe, that when the length of 
each of the measured bases (in Salisbury Plain and 
on the shores of Lough Foyle) was computed from 
the other, through the whole series of intermediate 
triangles, the difference from the measured length 
was only 5 inches in a length of from 5 to 7 miles. 
Our knowledge of the laws of the Tides has received 
an important accession in the results of the tidal 
observations made around the Irish coasts in 1851, 
under the direction of the Royal Irish Academy. 
The discussion of these observations was under- 
taken by Prof. Haughton, and that portion of it 
which relates to the diurnal tides has been already 
completed and published. The most important 
result of this discussion is the separation of the 
effects of the sun and moon in the diurnal tide 
—a problem which was proposed by the Academy 
as one of the objects to be attained by the con- 
templated observations, and which has been now 
for the first time solved. From the com- 
parison of these effects Prof. Haughton has drawn 
some remarkable conclusions relative to the mean 
depth of the sea in the Atlantic. In the dynamical 
theory of the tides, the ratio of the solar to the 
lunar effects depends not only on the masses, 
distances, and periodic times of the two lumi- 
naries, but also on the depth of the sea; and this, 
accordingly, may be computed when the other 
quantities are known. In this manner Prof. 
Haughton has deduced, from the solar and lunar 
co-efficients of the diurnal tide, a mean depth of 
5°12 miles—a result which accords in a remarkable 
manner with that inferred from the ratio of the 
semi-diurnal co-efticients, as obtained by Laplace 
from the Brest observaticns. The subject, how- 
ever, is far from being exhausted. The depth of 
the sea, deduced from the solar and lunar tidal 
intervals, and from the age of the lunar diurnal 
tide, is somewhat more than double of the fore- 
going; and the consistency of the individual results 
is such as to indicate that their wide difference 
from the former is not attributable to errors of 
observation. Prof. Haughton throws out the con- 
jecture that the depth, deduced from the tidal 
intervals and ages, corresponds to a different part 
of the ocean from that inferred from the heights. 

The phenomena of Terrestrial Magnetism present 
many close analogies with those of the tides; and 
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their study has been, in a peculiar manner, con- 
nected with the labours of this Association. To 
this body, and by the hands of its present general 
secretary, were presented those reports on the dis- 
tribution of the terrestrial magnetic force which re- 
awakened the attention of the scientific world to 
the subject. It was in the Committee-rooms of 
this Association that the first step was taken 
towards that great magnetic organization which 
has borne so much fruit ; it was here that the phi- 
losophical sagacity of Herschel guided its earlier 
career ; and it was here again that the cultivators 
of the science assembled, from every part of Eu- 
rope, to deliberate about its future progress. It 
was natural, therefore, that the results obtained 
from such beginnings should form a prominent 
topic in the addresses which have been annually 
delivered from this chair; and the same circum- 
stances will plead my excuse, if I now revert to 
some of them which have been already touched 
upon by my predecessors. It has been long 
known that the elements of the earth’s magnetic 
force were subject to certain regular and recurring 
changes, whose periods were, respectively, a day 
and a year, and which, therefore, were referred to 
the sun as their source. To these periodical 
changes Dr. Lamont, of Munich, added another of 
ten years, the diurnal range of the magnetic decli- 
nation having been found to pass from a maximum 
to a minimum, and back again, in about that time. 
But besides these slow and regular changes, there 
are othersof adifferentclass, which recur at irregular 
intervals, and which are characterized by a large 
deviation of the magnetic elements from their nor- 
mal state, and generally also by rapid fluctuation 
and change. ‘These phenomena, called by Hum- 
boldt ‘‘ magnetic storms,” have been observed to 
occur simultaneously in the most distant parts of 
the earth, and therefore indicate the operation of 
causes affecting theentire globe. But, casual as they 
seem, they are found to be subject to laws of 
their own. Prof. Kreil was the first to discover 
that, at a given place, they recurred more fre- 
quently at certain hours of the day than at others ; 
and that, consequently, in their mean effects, they 
were subject to periodical laws, depending upon the 
hour at each station. The laws of this periodicity 
have been ably worked out by General Sabine in 
his discussion of the results of the British Colonial 
Observatories ; andhe has added theimportant facts, 
that the same phenomena observe also the two other 
periods already noticed,—namely, the annual and 
the decennial periods. He has further arrived at the 
very remarkable result, that the decennial mag- 
netic period coincides, both in its duration and in 
its epochs of maxima and minima, with the decen- 
nial period observed by Schwabe in the solar spots ; 
from which it is to be inferred that the sun exer- 
cises a magnetic influence upon the earth depend- 
ent on the condition of its luminous envelope. We 
are thus in the presence of two facts, which appear 
at first sight opposed—namely, the absolute simul- 
taneity of magnetic disturbances at all parts of the 
earth, and their predominance at certain local 
hours at each place. General Sabine accounts for 
this apparent discrepancy by the circumstance, 
that the hours of maximum disturbance are differ- 
ent for the different elements ; so that there may 
be an abnormal condition of the magnetic force, 
operating at the same instant over the whole globe, 
but manifesting itself at one place chiefly in one 
element, and at another place in another. I would 
venture to suggest, as a subject of inquiry, whether 
the phenomena which have been hitherto grouped 
together as ‘‘occasional”’ . effects, may not 
possibly include two distinct classes of changes, 
obeying separate laws—one of them being 
strictly periodic, and constituting a part of the 
regular diurnal change ; while the other is strictly 
abnormal and simultaneous. If this be go, it 
would follow that we are not justified in sepa- 
rating the larger changes from the rest, merely on 
the ground of their magnitude, and that a different 
analysis of the phenomenon will be required. The ef- 
fects hitherto considered are all referrible to the sun 
as their cause. Prof. Kreil discovered, however, that 
another body of our system—namely, our own sa- 








tellite—exerted an effect upon the magnetic needle, 
and that the magnetic declination underwent a 
small and very regular. variation, whose amount 
was dependent on the lunar hour-angle, and whose 
period was therefore alunar day. This singular 
result was subsequently confirmed by Mr. Broun in 
his discussion of the Makerstown Observations ; 
and its laws have since been fully traced, for 
all the magnetic elements, by General Sabine, 
in the results obtained at the Colonial Mag- 
netic Observatories. The foregoing facts bear 
closely upon the debated question of the causes of 





the magnetic variations. It has been usual to 
ascribe the periodical changes of the earth’s mag- 
netic force to the thermic action of the sun, 
operating either directly upon the magnetism of the 
earth, or affecting it indirectly by the induction of 
the thermo-electric currents. Here, however, we 
have a distinct case of magnetic action, unaccom- 
panied by heat ; and the question is naturally sug- 
gested, whether the solar diurnal change may not 
also be independent of temperature. The mostim- 
portant fact, in its bearing upon this question, is the 
existence of an annual inequality in the diurnal 
variation, dependent on the sun’s declination, 
recently pointed out by General Sabine. If we 
deduct the ordinate of the curve which represents 
the mean diurnal variation for the entire year, from 
those for the summer and winter half-yearly curves 
respectively, the differences are found to be equal and 
opposite ; and the curves which represent them 
are, consequently, similar, but oppositely placed, 
with respect to the axis of abscisse. Froin this, 
General Sabine draws the inference, that the 
diurnal variation is a direct effect of solar action, 
and not a result of its thermic agency. 
The most important step which has been recently 
taken in this country to advance the science of 
Meteorology has been the formation of a department 
connécted with the Board of Trade, for the col- 
lection and discussion of meteorological observa- 
tions made at sea. The practical results of a 
similar undertaking in the United States are 
now well known. The charts and sailing diree- 
tions published by Lieut. Maury have enabled 
navigators to shorten their passages, in many 
cases by one-fourth of the time, and in some even 
to a greater extent. The commercial impor- 
tance of such results could not fail to attract 
general attention ; and accordingly, when the Uni- 
ted States Government invited other maritime 
nations to co-operate in the undertaking, the invi- 
tation was cordially accepted. A conference was 
held at Brussels in 1853, at which meteorologists 
deputed by those powers attended ; and a Report 
was made, recommending the course to be pursued 
in a general system of marine meteorological obser- 
vations. This Report was laid before the British 
Parliament soon after, and a sum of money was 
voted for the necessary expenditure. The British 
Association undertook to supply verified instru- 
ments by means of its Observatory at Kew; and 
the Royal Society, in consultation with the most 
eminent meteorologists of Europe and America, 
addressed an able Report to the Board of Trade, 
in which the objects to be attended to, so as to 
render the system of observation most available 
for science, were clearly set forth. With this co- 
operation on the part of the two leading scientific 
Societies, the establishment was soon organised. 
It was placed under the direction of a distinguished 
naval officer, Admiral FitzRoy ; and in the begin- 
ning of 1855 it was in operation. Agents were 
established at the principal ports for the supply of 
instruments, books, and instructions ; and there 
are now more than 200 British ships so furnished, 
whose officers have wndertaken to make and record 
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this system cannot be considered as complete until 
observations on land are included. Most of the 
greater atmospheric changes are due to the distri- 
bution of land and water, and to the different 
effects of the sun’s rays on each. Observation alone 
can furnish the data from which the effects of these 
agencies may be calculated ; and we can therefore 
probably make no great advance in the knowledge 
of the meteorology of the globe, without a concur. 
rent investigation of its two leading departments, 
Land observations exist in great numbers. In 
Prussia, in Russia, in Austria, and in Belgium, 
such observations are organised under Government 
direction, or at least with Government support. In 
other parts of Europe, as in Britain, the labour is 
left. to individuals or scientific societies. What is 
needed is to give wnity to these isolated labours 
—to connect them with one another, and 
with the results obtained at sea; and the first 
step to this seems to be to give them, in each 
country, that permanence and uniformity of system 
which can only be insured in measures adopted by 
the State. Here, however, we encounter an ob- 
jection, upon which it is necessary to say a few 
words. It has been objected to the science of 
meteorology, as it is usually studied, that it 
proceeds upon a false method, and that, conse- 
quently, it has led, and can lead, to no results, I feel 
myself in a manner compelled to notice this grave 
objection—in the first place, because it proceeds 
from men whose opinions on this (or almost any 
other scientific question) are entitled to the highest 
deference ; and, secondly, because this Association 
must bear no inconsiderable measure of the re- 
proach, if it be well founded. First, then, as to 
results, I am free to admit that the number of 
those engaged in the discussion of meteor- 
ological observations is disproportionately small, 
and that the results obtained probably fall far 
short of what may be expected from the data 
already accumulated. But that the methods have 
led, and can lead, to no results, is, I think, suffi- 
ciently disproved by the labours of a single man— 
Prof. Dove, of Berlin. And if it be true that the 
course pursued in the science has yielded much 
fruit, in proportion to the labour bestowed on the 
discussion, it will hardly be deemed widely erro- 
neous. Still, as it is possible that the methods 
pursued, though not fruitless, may be inadequate, 
it seems necessary to notice the objection 
somewhat more minutely. It is asserted, then, 
that the capital vice of the science of meteor- 
ology, as at present pursued, is that it has no 
definite atm ; that it ought to embrace an inquiry 
into the physical constitution of the objects with 
which the science is concerned, and an investigation 
of causes as well as laws of phenomena. It may 
be admitted, at once, in reference to this objec- 
tion, that the physical constitution of the bodies 
whose changes we are investigating is a proper ob- 
ject of study to the physicist ; but it does not 
seem to follow that it should necessarily be con- 
ducted by the same individuals who are in search 
for the laws of the phenomena, or even that the 
former knowledge is essential to the progress of 
the latter. The noblest of all the physical sciences 
—Astronomy—is little more than a science of Jaws 
—laws, too, of the simplest kind of change; and the 
knowledge of these laws is wholly independent of 
the physicab constitution of the masses whose 
movements it studies. A similar observation may 
be made regarding the science of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism ; and the ease is one which brings us still 
nearer to the question at issue, inasmuch, as the 
laws which have been obtained—and they are 
numerous—have resulted from a method of inquiry 
altogether similar to -that adopted in meteorology. 





time to time to the Department. Atthepresent time, 
700 months of logs have been received from nearly 
100 merchant ships, and are in process of tabula- 
tion. Holland is taking similar steps ; and the 
Meteorological Institute of that country, under the 
direction of Mr. Buys Bellot, has already published 
three volumes of nautical information, obtained 
from Dutch vessels in the Atlantie and Indian 
Ocean. For the purposes of meteorological science 








Time will not permit me to inquire whether there 
is not a misconception of a metaphysical kind at 
the root of this objection. I may observe, how- 
ever, before leaving the subject, that there are two 
modes of studying the sequences of natural phe- 
nomena,—one in their relation to time, and which 
is best accomplished by observations at stated 
periods, and the other in the relation of the suc 
cessive phases of the phenomenon to one another. 
Of these, the latter, although not wholly neglected, 
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has not been so much followed as it deserves ; and 
T cannot but think that it would, if more sys- 
tematically followed, enrich the science of meteor- 
ology with a new harvest of results, A: 

The most important of the recent additions to 
the theory of Light have been those made by 
M. Jamin. It has been long known that metals 
differed from transparent bodies, in their action 
on light, in this, that plane-polarized light reflected 
from their surfaces became elliptically polarized £ 
and the phenomenon is explained, on the principles 
of the wave-theory, by the assumption that the 
vibration of the ether undergoes a change of phase 
at the instant of reflexion, the amount of which 
is dependent on its direction and on the angle of 
incidence. This supposed distinction, however, 
was soon found not to be absolute. Mr. Airy 
showed that diamond reflected light in a manner 
similar to metals ; and Mr. Dale and Prof. Powell 
extended the property to all bodies having a high 
refractive power. But it was not until lately that 
M. Jamin proved that there is no distinction in 
this respect between transparent and metallic 
bodies; that all bodies transform plane-polarized 
into elliptically-polarized light, and impress a 
change of phase at the moment of reflexion. Prof. 
Haughton has followed up the researches of M. 
Jamin, and established the existence of cireularly- 
polarized light by reflexion from transparent sur- 
faces. The theoretical investigations connected 
with this subject afford a remarkable illustration of 
one of those impediments to the progress of Natural 
Philosophy which Bacon has put in the foremost 
place among his examples of the Zdola—I mean 
the tendency of the human mind to suppose a 
greater simplicity and uniformity in nature than 
exists there. The phenomena of polarization 
compel us to admit thut the sensible luminous 
vibrations are transversal, or in the plane of the 
wave itself; and it was naturally supposed by 
Fresnel, and after him by M‘Cullagh and Neu- 
mann, either that no normal vibrations were propa- 
gated, or that, if they were, they were unconnected 
with the phenomena of light. We now learn that 
it is by them that the phase is modified in the act 
of reflexion ; and that, consequently, no dynamical 
theory which neglects them, or sets them aside, 
can be complete. Attention has been lately re- 
called to a fundamental position of the wave-theory 
of light, respecting which opposite assumptions 
have been made. The vibrations of a polarized 
ray are all parallel to a fixed direction in the plane 
of the wave; but that direction may be either 
parallel or perpendicular to the plane of polariza- 
tion. In the original theory of Fresnel, the latter 
was assumed to be the fact ; and in this assump- 
tion Fresnel has been followed by Cauchy. 
In the modified theories of M‘Cullagh and 
Neumann, on the other hand, the vibrations 
are supposed to be parallel to the plane of polariz- 
ation. This opposition of the two theories was 
compensated, as respects the results, by other 
differences in their hypothetical principles ; and both 
of them have led to conclusions which observation 
has verified. There seemed, therefore, to be no 
means left to the theorist to decide between these 
conflicting hypotheses, until Prof. Stokes recently, 
in applying the dynamical theory of light to other 
classes of phenomena, found one in which the 
effects should differ on the two assumptions. When 
light is transmitted through a fine grating, it is 
turned aside, or diffracted, according to laws which 
the wave-theory has explained. Now, Prof. Stokes 
has shown that, when the incident light is polar- 
ted, the plane of vibration of the diffracted ray 
must differ from that of the incident, the two 
planes being connected by a very simple relation. 
It only remained, therefore, for observation to de- 
termine whether the planes of polarization of the 
incident and refracted rays were similarly related, 
or not. The experiment was undertaken by Prof. 
Stokes himself, and he has inferred from it that 
the original hypothesis of Fresnel is the true one. 
ut, as an opposite result has been obtained by 
M. Holtzmann, on repeating the experiment, the 
question must be regarded as still undetermined. 
The difference in the experimental results is 


ascribed by Prof. Stokes to the difference in the 
nature of the gratings employed, the substance of 
the diffracting body being supposed to exert an 
effect upon the polarization of the light, which is 
diffracted by it under a great obliquity. I learn 
from Prof. Stokes that he proposes to resume the 
experimental inquiry, and to test this supposition 
by employing gratings of various substances. Ifthe 
conjecture should prove to be well founded, it will 
unfortunately greatly complicate the dynamical 
theory of light. In the meantime the hypothesis is 
one of importance in itself, and deserves to be veri- 
fied or disproved by independent means. I would 
venture to suggest that it may be effectively tested 
by means of the beautiful Jnterference-refractor of 
M. Jamin, which the inveutor has already applied 
to study the effects upon light produced by grazing 
a plate of any soluble substance inclosed in a fluid. 
It is well known that the refractive index of 
bodies increases with their density ; and the theory 
of emission has even expressed the law of their 
mutual dependence. That theory, it is true, is 
now completely overthrown by the decisive expe- 
rimentum crucis of MM, Fizeau and Foucault. 
It was, therefore, probable, & priori, that this law 
—the only one peculiar to the theory—would be 
found wanting. Its truth has recently been put to 
an experimental test by M. Jamin. Water, it is 
known, has its maximum of density at about 40° 
of Fahrenheit; so that, if Newton’s law were 
true, its refractive index should also have a 
maximum value at the same temperature. This 
has been disproved by M. Jamin, by observing the 
interference of two rays, one of which has passed 
through air, and the other through water; and 
thus the last conclusion of the emission-theory has 
been set aside. It would occupy too much of your 
time were I to touch, even lightly, upon the sub- 
ject of the chemical action of light, and the many 
beautiful and important discoveries of the art to 
which it has given rise. I may, however, mention, 
as one of the latest of the marvels of photography, 
that M. Poitevin has succeeded in producing plates 
in relief, for the purposes of engraving, by the 
action of light alone. The process depends upon 
the change in the affinity for water, produced by 
the action of light upon a thin plate of gelatine, 
which is impregnated with bichromate of potash. 
In the whole range of experimental science there 
is no fact more familiar, or longer known, than the 
development of Heat by friction. The most igno- 
rant savage is acquainted with it,—it was probably 
known to the first generation of mankind. Yet, 
familiar as it is, the science of which it is the germ 
dates back but a very few years. It was known 
from the time of Black, that heat disappeared in 
producing certain changes of state in bodies, and 
reappeared when the order of those changes was 
reversed ; and that the amount of heat, thus con- 
verted, had a given relation to the effect produced. 
In one of these changes—namely, evaporation—a 
definite mechanical force is developed, which is 
again absorbed when the vapour is restored hy 
pressure to the liquid state. It was, therefore, not 
unnatural to conjecture, that in all cases in which 
heat is developed by mechanical action, or vice 
versd, a definite relation would be found to subsist 
between the amount of the action and that of the 
heat developed or absorbed. This conjecture was 
put to the test of experiment by Mayer and Joule, 
in 1842, and was verified by the result. It was 
found that heat and mechanical power were mutually 
convertible ; and that the relation between them was 
definite, 772 foot-pounds of motive power being 
equivalent to a wnit of eat—that is, to the amount 
of heat requisite to raise a pound of water through 
one degree of Fahrenheit. The science of Thermo- 
dynamics, based upon this fact, and upon a few 
other obvious facts or self-evident principles, has 
grown up in the hands of Clausius, Thomson, and 
Rankine, into large proportions, and is each day 
making fresh conquests from the region of the un- 
known. Thus far the science of heat is made to 
rest wholly upon the facts of experiment, and is 
independent of any hypothesis respecting the mole- 
cular constitution of bodies. The dynamical theory 
of heat, however, has materially aided in establish- 








ing true physical conceptions of the natwre of heat. 
The old hypothesis of caloric, as a separate sub- 
stance, was indeed rendered improbable by the 
experiments of Rumford and Davy, and by the 
reasonings of Young; but it continued to hold 
its ground, and is interwoven into the language 
of science. It is now clearly shown to be self- 
contradictory ; and to lead to the result that the 
amount of heat in the universe may be indefi- 
nitely augmented. On the other hand, the iden- 
tification of radiant heat with light, and the 
establishment of the wave-theory, left little doubt 
that heat consisted in a vibratory movement either 
of the molecules of bodies or of the ether within 
them. Still, the relation of heat to bodies, and 
the phenomena of conduction, indicate a mecha- 
nism of a more complicated kind than that of light, 
and leave ample room for further speculation. 
The only mechanical hypothesis (so far as I am 
aware) which is consistent with the present state 
of our knowledge of the phenomena of heat, is the 
theory of molecular vortices of Mr. Rankine. In 
this theory all bodies are supposed to consist of 
atoms, composed of nuclei surrounded with elastic 
atmospheres. The radiation of light and heat is 
ascribed to the transmission of oscillations of the 
nuclei; while thermometric heat is supposed to con- 
sist in circulating currents or vortices, amongst the 
particles of their atmospheres, whereby they tend 
to recede from the nuclei, and to occupy a greater 
space. From this hypothesis Mr. Rankine has 
deduced all the laws of thermo-dynamics, by the 
application of known mechanical principles. He 
has also, from the same principles, deduced rela- 
tions (which have been confirmed by experiment) 
between the pressure, density and absolute tempe- 
rature of elastic fluids, and between the pressure 
and temperature of ebullition of liquids. The dy- 
namical theory of heat enables us to frame some 
conjectures to account for the continuance of its 
supply, and even to speculate as to its source. The 
heat of the sun is dissipated and lost by radiation ; 
and must be progressively diminished unless its 
thermal energy be supplied. According to the 
measurements of M. Pouillet, the quantity of heat 
given out by the sun ina year is equal to that which 
would be produced by the combustion of a stratum 
of coal seventeen miles in thickness ; and if the sun’s 
capacity for heat be assumed equal to that of water, 
and the heat be supposed to be drawn uniformly 
from its entire mass, its temperature would thereby 
undergo a diminution of 2°°4 Fahr. annually. On 
the other hand, there is a vast store of force in our 
system capable of conversion into heat. If, as is 
indicated by the small density of the sun, and by 
other circumstances, that body has not yet reached 
the condition of incompressibility, we have, in the 
future approximation of its parts, a fund of heat 
probably quite large enough to supply the wants 
of the human family to the end of its sojourn here. 
ft has been calculated that an amount of conden- 
sation, which would diminish the diameter of 
the sun by only the ten-thousandth part, would 
suffice to restore the heat emitted in 2000 years. 
Again, on our own earth, vis viva is destroyed by 
friction in the ebb and flow of every tide, and 
must therefore reappear as heat. The amount of 
this must be considerable, and should not be over- 
looked in any estimation of the physical changes 
of our globe. According to the computation of 
Bessel, 25,000 cubic miles of water flow in every 
six hours from one quarter of the earth to another. 
The store of mechanical force is thus diminished, 
and the temperature of our globe augmented by 
every tide. We do not possess the data which 
would enable us to calculate the magnitude of 
these effects. All that we know with certainty is, 
that the resultant effect of all the thermal agencies 
to which the earth is exposed has undergone no 
perceptible change within the historic period. We 
owe this fine deduction to Arago. In order that 
the date palm should ripen its fruit, the mean tem- 
perature of the place must exceed 70° Fahr. ; and, 
on the other hand, the vine cannot be cultivated 
successfully when the temperature is 72° or up- 
wards. Hence, the mean temperature of any place 
at which these two plants flourished and bore fruit 
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must lie between these narrow limits, 2. e. could not 
differ from 71° Fahr. by more than a single degree. 
Now, from the Bible we learn that both plants 
were simultaneously cultivated in the central valleys 
of Palestine in the time of Moses ; and its then 
temperature is thus definitively determined. It is 
the same at the present time; so that the mean 
temperature of this portion of the globe has not 
sensibly altered in the course of thirty-three cen- 
turies. 

The future of physical science seems to lie in the 
path upon which three of our ablest British physi- 
cists have so boldly entered, and in which they 
have already made such large advances. I may 
therefore be permitted briefly to touch upon the 
successive steps in this lofty generalization, and to 
indicate the goal to which they tend. It has been 
long known that many of the forces of nature are 
related. Thus, heat is produced by mechanical ac- 
tion, when that is applied in bringing the atoms of 
bodies nearer by compression, or when it is ex- 
pended in friction. Heat is developed by electricity, 
when the free passage of the latter is impeded. It 
is produced whenever light is absorbed ; and it is 
generated by chemical action. A like interchange- 
ability probably exists among all the other forces 
of nature, although in many the relations have not 
been so long perceived. Thus, the development of 
electricity from chemical action dates from the ob- 
servations of Galvani ; and the production of mag- 
netism by electricity from the discovery of Oersted. 
The next great step was to perceive that the rela- 
tion of the physical forces was mutual ; and that of 
any two, compared together, either may stand to 
the other in the relation of cause. With respect to 
heat and mechanical force, this has been long 
known. When a body is compressed by mechanical 
force, it gives out heat ; and, on the other hand, 
when it is heated, it dilates, and evolves power. 
The knowledge of the action of electricity in dis- 
solving the bonds of chemical union followed 
closely upon that of the inverse phenomenon ; and 
the discovery of electro-magnetism by Oersted was 
soon followed by that of magneto-electricity by 
Faraday. With reason, therefore, it occurred to 
many minds that the relations of any two of the 
forces of nature were mutual—that that which is 
the cause, in one mode of interaction, may become 
the effect, when the order of the phenomena is 
changed ;—and that therefore, in the words of Mr. 
Grove, one of the able expounders of these views, 
while they are ‘‘correlative,” or reciprocally de- 
pendent, ‘‘neither, taken abstractedly, can be said 
to be the essential cause of the others.” But a 
further step remained to be taken. If these forces 
were not only related, but mutually related, was it 
not probable that the relation was also a definite 
one? Thus when heat is developed by mechanical 
action, ought we not to expect a certain definite 
proportion to subsist between the interacting forces, 
so that if one were doubled or trebled in amount, 
the other should undergo a proportionate change ? 
This anticipation, it has been already stated, has 
been realized by Mayer and Joule. The discovery 
of the mechanical equivalent of heat has been 
rapidly followed by that of other forces ; and we 
now know not only that electricity, magnetism, 
and chemical action, in given quantities, will pro- 
duce each a definite amount of mechanical work, 
but we know further—chiefly through the labours 
of Mr. Joule—what that relation is, or, in other 
words, the mechanical equivalent of each force. The 
first step in this important career of discovery— 
though long unperceived in its relation to the 
rest—was, undoubtedly, Faraday’s proof of the 
definite chemical effect of the voltaic current. 
The last will probably be to reduce all these phe- 
nomena to modes of motion, and to apply to them 
the known principles {of dynamics, in such a way 
as not only to express the laws of each kind of 
movement, as it is in itself, but also the con- 
nexion and dependence of the different classes of 
‘tthe phenomena. 

A bold attempt at such a generalization has been 
made by M. Helmholtz. The science of Thermo- 
dynamics starts from the principle, that perpetual 


cannot, by any combination of natural bodies, pro- 
duce force out of nothing. In mechanical force, 
this principle is reducible to the known law of the 
conservation of living force ; and M. Helmholtz has 
accordingly endeavoured to show that this law is 
maintained in the interaction of all the natural 
forces ; while, at the same time, the assumption of 
its truth leads to some new consequences in physics, 
not yet experimentally confirmed. Expressed in 
its most general form, this principle asserts that 
the gain of vis viva during the motion of a system, 
is equal to the force consumed in producing it; 
from which it follows, that the sum of the vires 
vive, and of the existing forces, is constant. This 
principle M. Helmholtz denominates the conserva- 
tion of force. A very important consequence of 
its establishment must be, that all the actions of 
nature are due to attractive and repulsive forces, 
whose intensity is a function of the distance,—the 
conservation of vis viva holding only for such 
forces. It is usually stated in mechanical works, 
that there is a loss of vis viva in the collision of in- 
elastic bodies, and in friction. This is true with 
respect to the motion of masses, which forms the 
subject of mechanical science as at present limited; 
but it is not true in a larger sense. In these, and 
such-like cases, the movement of masses is trans- 
formed into molecular motion, and thus reappears 
as heat, electricity, and chemical action; and the 
amount of the transformed action definitely cor- 
responds to the mechanical force which was appa- 
rently lost. In the cases just considered, me- 
chanical action is converted into molecular. But 
molecular actions of different kinds are themselves 
in like manner interchangeable. Thus, when light 
is absorbed, vis viva is apparently lost ; but—not 
to speak of phosphorescence, in which the light 
absorbed, or a portion of it, is again given out— 
in all such cases, heat and chemical action are 
developed, and in amount corresponding to the 
loss. Hence the apparent exceptions to the prin- 
ciple are in reality confirmations of it; and we 
learn that the quantity of force in nature is as 
unchangeable as the quantity of matter. This, 
however, is not true of the quantity of available 
force. It follows from Carnot’s law, that heat 
can ke converted into mechanical work only when 
it passes from a warmer to a colder body. But 
the radiation and eonduction by which this is 
effected tend to bitng about an equilibrium of 
temperature, and therefore to annihilate mecha- 
nical force: and the same destruction of energy is 
going forward in the other processes of nature. 
Thus, it follows from the law of Carnot, as Prof. 
Thomson has shown, that the universe tends to a 
state of eternal rest; and that its store of avail- 
able force must be at length exhausted, unless 
replenished by a new act of Creative Power. Mr. 
Rankine has attempted, in another method, to 
combine the physical sciences into one system, by 
distinguishing the properties which the vamous 
classes of physical phenomena possess in common, 
and by taking for axioms propositions which com- 
prehend their laws. The principles thus obtained 
are applicable to all physical change; and they 
possess all the certainty of the facts from which 
they are derived by induction. The subject-matter 
of the science so constituted is energy, or the capa- 
city to effect changes ; and ils fundamental prin- 
ciples are, first, that all kinds of energy and work 
are homogeneous—or, in other words, that any 
kind of energy may be made the means of perform- 
ing any kind of work ; and, secondly, that the total 
energy of a substance cannot be altered by the 
mutual action of its parts. From these principles 
the author has deduced some very general laws of 
the transformation of energy, which include the 
known relations of physical forces. 

I have occupied your time so largely with the 
sciences of one Section, that I cannot do more than 
advert to one or two topics connected with the others, 
which have struck my own mind, although, from 
my limited acquaintance with the subjects, I could 
not venture to say that they are absolutely the most 
deserving of notice. Among the most remarkable 
of the recent discoveries in Inorganic Chemistry are 
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and boron. Each of these substances is n 
to exist in three very different states, analogous i, 
the three known states of carbon, to which the 
are thus closely allied, —namely, charcoal, graphite 
and diamond. The last of these states is of course 
the most interesting. Crystallized boron possesses 
a hardness, brightness, and refractive power, com. 
parable to those of diamond ; it burns in chlorine 
without residue, and under circumstances resembling 
those of the combustion of diamond in oxygen: t 
is not acted on by any of the acids, and appears to 
be the least alterable of all the simple bodies, | 
have been informed that its powder is already used 
in the arts, instead of diamond dust; and it: seems 
not improbable that, when obtained by the chemist 
in crystals of larger size, it may rival the diamond 
as a gem. 

The science of Geology appears, of late years, to 
have entered upon a new phase of its development,— 
one characterized by a stricter reference of its spe- 
culative views to the principles of those sciences with 
which it is connected, and upon which it ought to 
be based. The able Memoirs of Mr. Hopkins, on 
what may be called Dynamical Geology, afford a 
remarkable proof of this; and we have another 
instance of the application of sound physical prin- 
ciples to this science in the explanations which 
have been recently offered of the phenomena of 
slaty cleavage. A Report on this interesting subject 
was presented to the Association by Professor 
Phillips at its last Meeting, and will be found in 
the volume just published. These sounder views 
originate, I believe, with himself and with Mr, 
Sharpe; but they have been enlarged and con- 
firmed by Mr. Sorby, Dr. Tyndall, and Professor 
Haughton. We have an interesting proof of the 
readiness of geologists of the present day to submit 
their views to the test of exact observation, in the 
measurements undertaken by Mr. Horner for the 
purpose of approximating to the age of the sedi- 
mentary deposits. Of the geological changes still 
in operation, none is more remarkable than the 
formation of deltas at the mouths of great rivers, 
and of alluvial land by their overflow. Of changes 
of the latter kind, perhaps the most remarkable is 
the great alluvial deposit formed in the valley of 
the Nile by the annual inundations of that river; 
and here it fortunately happens that history comes 
to the aid of the geologist. These sedimentary 
deposits have accumulated round the bases of 
monuments of known age ; and we are, therefore, at 
once furnished with a chronometric scale by which 
the rate of their formation may be measured. 
The first of the series of measurements undertaken 
by Mr. Horner was made, with the co-operation of 
the Egyptian Government, around the obelisk of 
Heliopolis, a monument built, according to Lepsius, 
2300 years B.c, A more extensive series of re- 
searches has been since undertaken in the district 
of Memphis ; but Mr. Horner has not yet, I be- 
lieve, published the results. 

The problems now to be solved in Paleontology 
are clearly defined in the enunciation of the pro- 
blem recently proposed by the French Academy of 
Sciences as one of its prize questions—viz., ‘‘to 
study the laws of distribution of organic beings in 
the different sedimentary rocks, according to the 
order of their superposition ; to discuss the ques- 
tion of their appearance or disappearance, whether 
simultaneous or successive ; and to determine the 
nature of the relations which subsist between the 
existing organic kingdom and its anterior states.” 
The prize was obtained by Professor Bronn, of 
Heidelberg ; and his Memoir, of which I have only 
seen an outline, appears to be characterized by 
views at once sound and comprehensive. The lead- 
ing result seems to be, that the genera and species 
of plants and animals, which geology proves to 
have existed successively on our globe, were 
created in succession, in adaptation to the existing 
state of their abode, and not transmuted, or modi 
Jjied, as the theory of Lamark supposes, by the phy- 
sical influences which surrounded them. 

I must now pass from the results of science to 
the administrative measures which have been 
adopted by this Association for its advancement, 
and more especially to those which will be brought 
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under your consideration at the present Meeting: 
One of the modes in which this Association most 
effectively promotes the advancement of science is, 
‘ou are aware, by the preparation and publication 
of Reports on the history, and actual state, of its 
several branches. With the help of these, ori- 
ginal investigators may, with little labour, ascertain 
all that has been accomplished in each department, 
before they proceed to increase the store; and so 
not only prepare their own minds for their task, 
but also avoid the waste of time and toil which has 
been too often incurred in the re-discovery of the 
same truths. To further the same objects, it was 
proposed by Professor Henry, of Washington, at 
the Glasgow Meeting of the Association, that a 
Catalogue of papers occurring in the Transactions 
of Scientitic Societies, and inthe Scientific Journals, 
should be prepared by the Association, the Smith- 
gonian Institution undertaking to execute that part 
of the work which related to American Science. 
A Committee, consisting of Mr. Cayley, Mr. Grant, 
and Professor Stokes, was appointed to consider 
this proposal, and their Report was submitted to 
the Cheltenham Meeting. The subject has since 
been under the consideration of the Council of the 
Royal Society ; and a preliminary Report has been 
drawn up by a sub- Committee of that body, which 
will probably be brought before your Committee at 
this meeting. 

A still more important question has been, for 
some years, under the consideration of this Associa- 
tion, and the Royal Society—the question, namely, 
whether any measures could be adopted by the 
Government, or Parliament, that would improve 
the position of science or its cultivators in this 
country. The Parliamentary Committee of the 
Association have taken much pains in the attempt 
to arrive at a solution of this large and complex 
question. They consulted, in the first instance, 
several of the most eminent scientific men of this 
country ; and in their first Report, presented to the 
Meeting of the Association at Glasgow, they have 
analyzed the replies obtained, and have recom- 
mended certain general measures founded thereon. 
The most important of these recommendations are 
the provision, at the cost of the nation, of a central 
building in London, in which the principal Scien- 
tific Societies of the metropolis may be located toge- 
ther; and the formation of a Scientific Board, to 
have the control and expenditure of the public 
funds allotted to the advancement of science, This 
Report was brought under the ‘consideration of 
your Committee of Recommendations at the last two 
Meetings of the Association ; and the opinions of 
the members of the General Committee have been 
since invited in reference to its suggestions. The 
Council of the Royal Society have likewise deli- 
berated on the same question, and have passed 
certain resolutions on the subject, which accord in 
substance with the conclusions of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee. A copy of these resolutions 
was forwarded by Lord Wrottesley, as President of 
the Society, to Lord Palmerston ; and motions have 
been made in both Houses of Parliament for the 
production of the correspondence. The first of the 
objects above referred to—namely, the juxtaposi- 
tion of the Scientific Societies of London in one 
locality—has been since accomplished by the grant 
of Burlington House for the use of the Royal, 
Linnean, and Chemical Societies ; and the result 
affords a fresh instance of the readiness of Her 
Majesty's Government to listen to, and comply 
with, the suggestions of men of science, when deli- 
berately and carefully made. I cannot but think 
that this important step is fraught with conse- 
quences affecting the promotion of science, and ex- 
tending far beyond the external and obvious ad- 
vantages which it insures to the Scientific Societies 
more immediately benefited. 

Another mode in which this Association has 
materially aided in the advancement of science is 
through the instrumentality of its Observatory at 
Kew. The objects which are at present attained 
by that important establishment are, the trial and 
Improvement of instrumental methods, and 
especially of those connected with the photographic 
registration of natural phenomena ; the verification 
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of meteorological instruments, and the construction 
of standard barometers and thermometers ; the 
supervision of apparatus to be employed by scientific 
travellers, and the instruction of the observers in 
their use ; and lastly, the conduct of special experi- 
mental research, undertaken by members of the 
Association at its request. In all these various 
ways, the labours of the Kew Observatory have 
tended, in no small degree, to the advancement of 
the sciences of Observation and Experiment in this 
country; and the result is due, not only to the 
sagacity of the Committee under whose manage- 
ment it is placed, but also, and eminently, to the 
zeal and talents of Mr. Welsh, the gentleman who 
has the immediate charge of the establishment. 

There is but one other topic connected with the 
administration of the Association to which I feel it 
necessary to invite your attention before I conclude 
—I mean the change which has been made in the 
constitution of one of the Sections, and which will 
come into operation at the present meeting. By a 
resolution of your Committee, adopted at the last 
meeting, the scope of the ‘‘ Statistical Section” 
has been enlarged, and it now embraces Economic 
Science in all its relations. I regard it as a for- 
tunate circumstance for the Association, that this 
important change will come into operation under 
the Presidency of the distinguished prelate whose 
talents have been so long devoted to the advance- 
ment of this science, and to whose munificence we 
owe the formation of a school of Political Economy 
in the University of Dublin, which has already 
attained a high measure of celebrity. The Section 
will have the aid, on this occasion, of more than 
one of those gentlemen who have filled the Chair ot 
the Whately Professorship, as well as of other 
members of the Statistical Society of Dublin ; 
and its proceedings will receive the countenance 
and support of many foreigners who have de- 
voted themselves to the cultivation of Economic 
Science. 

Gentlemen, suffer me now to thank you for the 
indulgent attention with which you have favoured 
me. Iam conscious that the sketch of the recent 
progress of the Physical Sciences, which I have 
endeavoured to present, is but a meagre and im- 
perfect summary of what has been accomplished ; 
but it is enough, at all events, toprove that Science 
is not on the decline, and that its cultivators have 
not been negligent in their high calling. I now 
beg, in the name of the Local Members of this 
body, to welcome you warmly to this city ; and I 
pray that your labours here may redound to the 
glory of God, and to the welfare and happiness of 
your fellow-men. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

In consequence of the meeting of the British 
Association, a special Commencement was held in 
the Examination Hall of Trinity College on Wed- 
nesday, when the following degrees were con- 
ferred :—Doctor of Laws (ordinary), Sir Samuel 
Martin, Baron of the Exchequer; Doctor of Laws 
(honorary), Professor Daubeny and _ Professor 
Phillips of Oxford, Professor Thompson of the 
University of Glasgow, Mr. Hopkins, Sir John 
Richardson, Colonel Portlock, R.E.,. Mr. Joule, 
Professor Macquorne Rankine of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, Major-General Sir James Chatterton.—Ho- 
norary diplomas were also conferred on M. Léon 
Foucault, Herr Schlagintweit, and Professor 
Rogers of Boston. 

The New York State Legislature has voted a 
sum of a thousand dollars for a gold medal com- 
memorative of the services of Dr. Kane, the 
Artic explorer, to be presented to his family. An 
American paper describes the medal, which has 
been completed at New York, as being an elabo- 
rate and ingenious piece of workmanship. On 
one side is a representation of the open Polar sea, 
of which Dr. Kane’s work gives a most graphic 
account. On the reverse is the coat of arms of the 
State of New York, and round the rim is the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Presented to Dr. E. U. Kane, U.S.N., 
for his gallant services in search of Sir John 








Franklin, by the State of New York, 1857.” 
The medal will be presented to Dr. Kane’s father, 
Judge Kane, of Philadelphia. This is a graceful 
and considerate tribute, and those who in this 
country awarded the Geographical medal to Dr. 
Kane will be glad to hear of another honour being 
paid to his memory. 

Our scientific societies, in offering prizes and 
medals, not only awaken a generous spirit of emu- 
lation, but usefully direct attention to special sub- 
jects worthy of research or elucidation. The 
Royal Society of Edinburgh announces the fol- 
lowing subjects of competition for the award of 
1858-59. The Keith Prize, a gold medal and from 
401. to 507. in money, will be given for the best 
communication on a scientific subject, made in the 
first instance to the Society during the sessions 
1855-56 and 1856-57. Preference will be given 
to a paper containing a discovery. Brewster, 
Forbes, and other distinguished natural philoso- 
phers, have been the gainers of the Keith medal on 
former occasions. ‘The Macdougall Brisbane 
Prize, a gold medal and money, will be awarded to 
the best biographical notice of an eminent Scotch- 
man, including an estimate of the influence and 
importance of his writings and discoveries. Sir 
Robert Sibbald, Sir Andrew Balfour, Maclaurin, 
Black, Monro Primus and Secundus, several of the 
family of Gregory, Sir James Hall, Jameson, are 
mentioned as instances of biographies which are 
desired. Playfair’s account of Hutton’s life and 
discoveries, or Dugald Stewart’s memoir of Reid, 
are models of what such biographies might be. In 
the earlier volumes of the Royal Society’s ‘ Trans- 
actions’ also are other memoirs worthy of imitation. 
This prize will be awarded in February, 1859. 
The Neill Prize, a gold medal and money, will be 
given for the best paper on a subject of natural 
history, by a Scottish naturalist, presented to the 
Society during the three years previous to February, 
1859, or failing any paper thus communicated, to 
the best work or treatise published within the five 
years preceding the time of award. 

Some of the events recorded in the last chequered 
despatches from the East recall old associations in 
past times of Indian history. The gallant Sir 
Hugh Massey Wheeler, K.C.B., whose loss at 
Cawnpore is deplored, was present at the battle of 
Delhi, in September, 1804, in the days of Lord 
Lake. He was but a boy then, and his service 
extends over almost half the period of the British 
history in the Kast. Sir Colin Campbell, too, by 
this time may be on the scene where he gained his 
first laurels more than half a century ago. In De- 
cember, 1803, he led the forlorn hope, with the 
light infantry of the 94th regiment, at the storming 
of the Fort of Gawilghur, in the great Mahratta 
war. Generals Hearsey, Penny, and others less 
distinguished, also commenced their military career 
at least half a century since. The brave and good 
Sir Henry Lawrence was much the junior of these 
officers, having got his commission in 1821. 
Baird Smith, now at the head of the Engineers be- 
fore Delhi, is the youngest on the list of Brevet 
Lieut.-Colonels, and has only been twenty years in 
the Company’s service. Until summoned to his 
present honourable post, he was Superintendent of 
Canals in the north-west provinces, and his va- 
luable book on Indian irrigation attests the extent 
and importance of his labours in these public 
works, The names of Herbert Edwardes, Neville 
Chamberlain, John Nicholson, and others who 
gained distinction in former Indian wars, will again 
gather fresh lustre. General Jacob remains in 
command of the expeditionary force in Persia since 
the return of General Sir James Outram, who, 
notwithstanding his quarrels with Sir Charles Na- 
pier, was a soldier of the same stamp. Captain 
Maude, who, with his field-battery brought up ra- 
pidly from Ceylon, chiefly contributed to the vic- 
tory of Colonel Havelock, has made a brilliant 
commencement of the services of the Royal Artil- 
lery in the East. With men like these, and others 
whose names are already historically familiar, such 
as Grant, Banks, Havelock, and Niell, there is 
every ground for expecting that the strength and 
spirit of the British force in India will not, as in 
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the Crimea, be neutralized through the incom- 
petence of their leaders. 

While negotiations and disputes are going on 
about the best route of telegraphic communication 
with India, and theEuphrates Valley and Red Sealines 
are competing for government patronage and public 
support, it is most satisfactory to have to announce 
that Mr. Newall is now at Cagliari, arranging for 
the immediate laying of a cable between Genoa and 
Sardinia. When that is done, the extension of the 
line from Cagliari to Malta, and thence to Corfu, is 
projected. The completion of the communication 
with the East on this side of the Isthmus of Suez or 
of the Bosphorus will not be unnecessarily retarded. 
It is unworthy of the British government to allow of 
any needless delay in regard to the eastern portion of 
the line, where no obstacles exist except those 
arising from commercial rivalry and political jea- 
lousy. The Directors of the East India Company 
have agreed to the proposal of the Red Sea Com- 
pany, who offer instantly to commence the line 
from Suez to Aden, and thence to Kurrachee, pro- 
vided they are guaranteed a subvention of 20,0001. 
annually, dating from the receipt of the first 
message, and to cease when the profits of the under- 
taking amount to six per cent. The financial part 
of the scheme is safe, the political protection of the 
Turkish and Egyptian government is secured, and 
the engineering difficulties are of no magnitude, 
though the advocates of the Euphrates Valley line 
speak dismally of the coral reefs of the Red Sea. 
All that is now wanted is the assent of the British 
government to the proposal of the Company, backed 
by the Court of Directors. Let the Syrian line be 
also proceeded with, if funds are procurable, but 
let not obstructions be put in the way of the public 
service by the rivalry of hostile speculators and ca- 
pitalists. There is room for both lines, but one 
ought at once to be commenced. 

While Sussex, Surrey, Middlesex, and Essex, 
possess each its Archeological Society, Kent has 
none, though possessing not a few zealous anti- 
quaries, and as rich in objects of historical inte- 
rest as the adjacent counties, Some years ago a 
proposal to form a Kent Archeological Society 
was mooted, but met with insufficient response. 
It is now suggested, on the motion of Mr. J. J. 
Howard, F.S.A., that the Surrey Archeological 
Society might extend its operations so as to include 
both counties. A special meeting is to be held to 
consider the proposal, and a committee, consisting 
of some of the members of the Society along with 
gentlemen of Kent, is now engaged in maturing 
the plan. The Surrey Archeological, founded in 
1854, at present numbers 470 members, of whom 
70 are life members. The proceedings of the 
Society have been full of interest, and have tended 
to promote the intelligent pursuit of archeological 
studies in the county, Of some of the pleasant 
and instructive meetings and excursions of the 
Society we have given reports in our columns, In 
extending the sphere of action, so as to include 
Kent as well as Surrey, many benefits would be 
gained. There are certainly advantages in con- 
fining researches to particular districts, which are 
thereby more thorou hly explored, and the gene- 
rous rivalry of different counties is an additional 
stimulus to exertion. But there gre also points to be 
gained by the alliance of adjoining counties, as bas 
been shown in the successful career of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. The present 
multiplication of archzological associations, al- 
though partly produced by less creditable causes 
than local convenience, has tended to quicken 
research and exploration, but where amalgama- 
tion and alliance can be effected with advantage, 
it may be found that union is strength, and this 
will prove the case, we imagine, in the formation 
of a Surrey and Kent Archeological Society. In 
the statement of the Surrey Archeological, in 
which the proposal is made, some of the advan- 
tages of the step are thus enumerated. ‘‘The 
antiquarian riches of Kent are inexhaustible, the 
Roman, Saxon, Norman, and every other era of 
the past being represented by relics existing in 
almost every part. But abundant as is this harvest, 


labourers have been almost entirely wanting ; 








otherwise the invaluable Faussett collection of 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities collected in Kent would 
never have been permitted to leave that county, 
to become the property of a Liverpool merchant. 
This fact is but one of many that might be adduced, 
in proof that Kentish Archeology greatly needs a 
representative. The county histories abound in 
errors, even Halstead being meagre and imperfect 
for a day of antiquarian knowledge like our own. 
The chapter and libraries of Canterbury and Ro- 
chester, and many of the private collections of 
the county, contain much valuable information 
hitherto unexplored; while the ancient laws of 
Romney Marsh, the history of Gavelkind, the pe- 
culiar immunities and customs of the Cinque Ports, 
and many other points of great importance, fur- 
nish most interesting illustrations of early history 
and ancient customs. The ecclesiastical anti- 
quities and the noble mansions of Kent, unsur- 
passed in number and variety by those of few, if any, 
of the other English counties, are in themselves 
a source of inexhaustible interest.” These consi- 
derations, it is true, might be urged in favour of 
forming a Kent Archeological Society, but since 
there are difficulties, it may be well to adopt the 
proposal of uniting with the Surrey Archeological. 

For social purposes military and naval men in 
London have ample accommodation in the splendid 
club-houses, which are architectural ornaments of 
the metropolis, while affording every comfort and 
luxury to the members. It would be much to the 
credit of officers of the two services, if more 
general support were given to an institution of 
humbler external appearance, but affording many 
advantages for professional study and improve- 
ment, the United Service Institution in Whitehall- 
yard. Several changes have lately taken place in 
this establishment, which open up for it a new pros- 
pect of usefulness, Courses of lectures on subjects 
of professional interest are now given in the 
theatre of the Institution, and a journal, of which 
the first number has appeared, will contain a record 
of the proceedings, and a selection of the most im- 
portant lectures and communications. The fol- 
lowing are the papers already published—‘ On 
Field Fortification,’ by Capt. Lendy, of the French 
Staff, Director of the Military Institute of Sun- 
bury ; ‘On the Armies of Ancient Greece,’ by the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, Chaplain-General to the Forces ; 
‘On Persia and the Persians,’ by Colonel Sir 
Henry Rawlinson ; ‘On China and the Chinese,’ 
by J. Crawford, Esq., F.R.S.; ‘On Military 
Surveying and Reconnaissances,’ by Capt. Baillie, 
E.I.C.S. ; ‘On the Forms of Ships with relation 
to Naval Gunnery,’ by Capt. Fishbourne, R.N. 
There is also a memorandum relating to the model 
of Sebastopol presented by the Prince Consort, 
and other models and plans illustrative of the 
Crimean campaigns. This Journal, published un- 
der the superintendence of the council, promises 
to present much interesting and instructive matter. 
The Government, in order to encourage the Institu- 
tion, has consented to relinquish the annual sum of 
2001. hitherto received as rent for the premises in 
Whitehall-yard, along with other charges amount- 
ing altogether to no less than 430/. a-year, and 
this will enable the Council to continue the publica- 
tion of the Journal without any charge to the 
members, The East India, Militia, and Yeomanry 
services, as well as the Queen’s Army and the 
Royal Navy, are admitted to a participation in the 
benefits of the Institution, and many of the ablest 
military and naval officers take active part in 
its proceedings. Yet it appears that the whole 
number of members at present is 1418, while in 
1844 there were 2177. Of the 1418, the Guards 
and household cavalry give 275 members, the navy 
of all ranks 556, and the East India service 151, 
leaving of the line only 189 members, and 247 of 
cavalry, artillery, and engineer officers, As the 
subscription is only ten shillings a-year, a far 
larger support ought to be given to the United 
Service Institution, and we trust that this will be 
the case, now that a new vigour has been intro- 
duced in the management, and practical proofs are 
given of the professional advantages which it 


affords, The Journal will be sent to all members 














serving in other parts of the country and ip 
colonies, so that the usefulness of the Institution's 
not confined only to those officers stationed in @ 
near London. Since the death of Mr. To 
Captain Burgess has been appointed to the post ¢ 
Secretary and Curator, and we hope that at th 
close of his first year in office he may be able 
report a revived and extended interest in the Unite 
Service Institution. 

Mrs. Johnstone, an authoress of no little nots 
in her day, the writer of many volumes of ficti 
and of amore important work, of practical us 
‘Meg Dod’s Cookery Book,’ much praised }y 
Christopher North and other good judges in cal. 
nary art, died last week at her residence jp 
Edinburgh. ‘Clan Albyn,’ ‘ Violet Hamilton’ 
‘Knights of the Round Table,’ and a series of 
stories known as the ‘Edinburgh Tales,’ wer 
among the separate works of this ingenious ani 
industrious writer. She also contributed many 
articles to ‘ Tait’s Magazine,’ of which she was for 
some years editor. 

The President of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
Joshua King, LL.D., died at his residence o 
Tuesday, after long illness. Dr. King was senior 
wrangler in 1819, a year which included the nam 
of many men who have since become distinguished, 
In 1831 he succeeded to the presidency of his 
college, of which he had been ten years a Fellow, 
on the death of Dr. Godfrey. He held the office 
of Lucasian Professor of Mathematics from 1839 
to 1849, when he resigned from ill health, He 
was in his 60th year. 























































































































































Lives of Eugene Sue and Beéranger are a 
nounced as in course of preparation, by Madame 
Solms, who is said to possess between seven ant 
eight hundred of Sue’s autograph letters. 

The literary remains of Francescini, which have 
been purchased by the Federal Government o 
Switzerland, consist of two volumes of general Swiss 
statistics, besides the statistics of the canton of 
Berne (ready for the press), the history and sta 
tistics of the cantons of Wallis and Tessin, anda 
volume of notices of Swiss celebrities. 

The celebrated Mezzofanti library has been pur 
chased by the Pope, principally out of his ow 
privy purse, and munificently presented to the 
Bologna public library. The collection consists of 
several thousand volumes, principally classical and 
oriental works, and contains gammars, dictionaries, 
and educational books alone, in eighty different 
languages and dialects. The Bologna library, 
which has had the good fortune to acquire this 
treasure, possesses already about one hundred and 
forty thousand volumes, many of which are very 
rare. 

From a volume of statistical returns just pub 
lished in France, we extract these details:—The 
weight of books, in dead or foreign languages, ex 
ported in 1854, 1855, and 1856, was 723 tons Eng- 
lish, and the value of them was 289,000/. English; 
the weight of books in the French language, ex- 
ported in the same three years, was 4320 tons, and 
the value of them about 1,300,000/. Paper ex: 
ported in the said three years weighed 23,600 tons, 
and was worth 1,574,0001.; engravings and litho 
graphs, 518 tons, of the value of 727,0000. ; geogra- 
phieal maps, 28 tons, of the value of about 17, 0001.; 
music, 95 tons, of the value of 46,000/.; and print 
ing characters, 253 tons, of the value of 40,0001. 
As regards books, the largest export was made to 
Belgium, and the next largest to England :—that 
to the former country exceeding 350,0001. in the 
three years, and to the latter exceeding 160,000. 
To the United States it was about 64,0001., to Ger- 
many about 60,000/., to Spain 60,000/., to Sar- 
dinia 80,000/., to Portugal 36,000/., to the Two 
Sicilies 31,000/., to Tuscany 35,0001., to Switzer 
land 83,0007., to Russia 14,000/., to the Papal 
States 4000/., to Turkey and Egypt 24,0001., and 
to Mexico 5€,0001. These figures give a very fair 
idea of the relative state of the intellectual deve- 
lopment of the different countries,—though we 
confess we were not prepared to find the import of 
French books into England so large, and into Ger- 
many sosmall, In the year 1854 Russia did no 
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yeosive a single book from France; the Papal 
States did not receive a single one either in that 
ear or in 1855, and whilst Egypt received none in 
1854, Turkey received none in 1856. In addition 
to what England imported directly, a considerable 
quantity of books was sent to several of her 
colonies. She also received more paper from 
France than any other country; the same was the 
case with regard to engravings, lithographs, and 
maps; and of music Belgium was the only country 
which imported more largely than she did. 

The first part of the fifth volume of a work re- 
lating to the history of the German Empire, and 
the progress of civilization in the middle ages, has 
just appeared, and merits attention. The title is 
“Historia diplomatica Frederici Secundi, sive 
constitutiones, privilegia, mandata, instrumenta 
que supersunt istius imperatoris et filiorum ejus 
colledictad fidem chartorum et condicium recensuit, 
juxta seriem annorum disposuit et notio illustravit 
J.L, A. Huillard Bruholles in Archivo Czsareo 
Parisiensis. Archivarius auspicius et susceptibus 
H, de Albertis de Luynes unius ex academie in- 
seriptionem sociis.” The work is one of the most 
daborate and important that has appeared for 
some time, its information being drawn entirely 
from original sources hitherto closed to the public. 
There are five large volumes already published. 

Padre Theiner, whose proposed history of the 
Council of Trent we lately mentioned at length, 
has discovered much highly valuable new matter in 
Florence, and amongst other things in the royal 
archives, a key to the cypher writing, in which so 
many MSS. in the Vatican are written, and which 
have hitherto been unintelligible to the students of 
the present day. Several of these secret corre- 
spondences are known to relate to the Council of 
Trent. 

The sale of ‘La Nouvelle Bible, ou le Dernier 
Testament,’ which was lately published in Lau- 
sanne, has been forbidden by the Swiss Govern- 
ment. 

Pius the Ninth has presented a beautifully-carved 
cameo of the head of St. Peter, set in massive 
gold, as a token of his esteem and admiration, to 
Maria Marovich, the celebrated Venetian poetess, 
whom he graciously received at a public audience. 

Antonio Caccia has just translated Byron’s Don 
Juan into Italian; some of the passages must 
sound rather oddly in the lingua dolce e bella. 

The Academia Pontaniana of Naples has offered 
4 prize of one hundred and fifty Neapolitan ducats, 
for the best essay on the life and works of Pietro 
-~ an of Capua, chancellor of Frederick the 

ond. 


Dr. Enner of Konigswinter has been appointed 
to the responsible post of keeper of the archives of 
logne. 





FINE ARTS. 
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THE TURNER GALLERY. 


1812. Snowstorm: Hannibal and his Army cross- 
ing the Alps.—Among all the effects of light in the 
room, not excepting that of the Sodom, which is 
heightened by fire, the Hannibal contains the most 
powerful. There is very little to be made out of 
this picture, beyond what may be seen at a first 
glance :—the sun ‘‘ low, broad, and wan,” to use 
Turner's own epithets, and the storm of snow and 
hail descending bodily upon the unhappy crowds of 
soldiers seen thronging together in the centre of the 
scene, or rushing in terrified groups to seek the 
shelter of the rocks in front. But the chiaroscuro 
of this subject is amongst the boldest and most 
forcible that Turner had yet accomplished. It is 
remarkable that to this subject first, in point of 
date, is attached an extract from that strange 
poem, ‘The Fallacies of Hope,’ which Turner 
seemed to fancy he was composing or illustrating. 
There are few of his large works which may not, in 
some way or other, be introduced to illustrate so uni- 
versal a passion as Hope. But the lines which are 
cited as specimens of Turner's poem are of the most 
halting, incoherent, and inconsequent description. 
Something of the impatience he betrays as an 


author to the simplest rules of grammar and 
composition is unquestionably to be remarked in 
the construction of his later pictures. Had 
Turner adhered more faithfully to the grammar 
and accidence of painting, his works would have 
lived longer, and have reproached him less than 
they often do now. 

In the next room are six pietures:— 

Before 1805. View of a Town. A sketch of 
insignificant interest, but touched with a rich 
warm glow in the manner of Wilson. 

1814. Dido and Aineas on the Morning of the 
Chase. A beautiful subject, painted in a clear 
silvery tone, with a profusion of the grand archi- 
tecture, troops of royal attendants, sumptuous 
dresses, chargers, dogs, chariots, &c., which Turner 
delighted in. Of the chronology of his Carthage he 
seems to have been perfectly careless. Dido built 
the city, according to Virgil and Turner himself; 
yet here are the broken pieces of a distant bridge 
already fallen into decay, and hoary with venerable 
age. The buildings are manifestly overcrowded, 
but yet preserve a picturesqueness of outline which 
is very charming to the eye. Many of the objects 
in the foreground—figures, dogs, horses, &c., are 
painted with remarkable skill and truth. But it is 
the charm of the open, clear, breezy atmosphere 
which commends this picture at once to our 
admiration. 

1814. Apuleia in search of Apuleius. The 
figures in this subject, though painted with more 
than ordinary care and attention, are nevertheless 
again subordinate to the landscape. The bridge is 
arranged with all the grace of Turner’s fancy, with 
its central tower, the peaceful figure passing over 
or resting upon it; its woody banks and rich 
environs of foliage; and the town and mill on the 
right. The picture is stated to have been painted 
as a companion to the Petworth Claude, and is 
manifestly in the style of the French artist. 

1815. Crossing the Brook. The spectator is sur- 
prised to learn that this grand Claude-like compo- 
sition represents so homely a scene as Calstock 
Bridge, ‘‘ with a view of the river Tamar, looking 
towards Plymouth ;” but it is the capricious art 
alone of the master that has raised this Devonshire 


stream, like the Exe, to the rank of a classical. 


river. Macaulay has sung of the fisher leaving his 
boat to rock on ‘‘ Tamar's glittering waves,” and 
we may now say of this stream— 

“ Fics nobilium tu quoque fontium,” 
immortalized as it is by the pencil of Turner. It 
would be needless to dwell on beauties which all 
appreciate, and the dissection of a lovely object 
would only break the charm of a masterpiece of 
landscape art. 

1819. Richmond Hill—The Prince Regent’s Birth- 
day. This is a great descent from the last subject ; 
the necessary prominence of the large groups of 
figures destroyitig the effect of thescenery. Of all 
figures, those arrayed in the ugly costumes of 
half a century ago are least adapted to Turner's 
powers, and the result is far from favourable. 

Richmond Bridge. This is one of the later sub- 
jects, without a date. The light is confused, and 
the details indistinct ; but great experience of the 
less obvious effects of nature may be traced in 
various portions of the work. It must, neverthe- 
less, be set down among the examples of Turner’s 
failing powers, when the hand and eye were unable 
to realize the cravings after the unreal and the 
unattainable in art. 

Cire. 1820. Rome from the Vatican—Raphael 
and the Fornarina in the Corridor of the ‘Loggie. 
One of Turner's peculiarities was his passion for 
crowding into a single picture a variety of art im- 
pressions, all bearing on the same subject, but drawn 
from a variety of sources. In the Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage the ancient power and grandeur of Italy 
are brought into contrast with its modern double 
aspect of rural beauty and political depression. In 
the Baie associations of past and present years are 
similarly placed side by side. So in this picture 
of Rome, the ideas most familiar to an artist's 
conception of Rome, numerous as they are, seem 
eager to rush into existence all together upon the 
canvas, Here are the leading features of the city 
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itself ; first the painted corridors of the Vatican, 
then the Piazza of St. Peter’s, further on the 
modern city, the Bridge of St. Angelo, the Tiber, 
the Campagna, and the purple Apennines in the 
distance pointed with snow. In the square is a 
gorgeous procession, bringing before the mind’s 
eye the recollection of Rome ecelesiastic ; and near 
the spectator, on the right and left, are the 
triumphs of modern art. Over the architecture, 
however, splendid as it is, painting reigns supreme, 
being represented in the person of its most com- 
plete master, represented in the company of La 
Fornarina, with strings of his arabesques on the 
walls, and some of his most famous works around 
him, amongst which the Madonna della Sedia 
is conspicuous. The figures are not the most 
refined in drawing, and the painting of the archi- 
tecture seems to have been hasty, but the enthu- 
siasm which inspired the painter’s pencil is every- 
where manifest. 

1829. The Loretto Necklace. Although inferior 
in power to the Ulysses, and some other works of 
this date, Turner’s supreme art is still manifest in 
the intricate mass of foliage of the great trees 
under which the lovers are sitting, and in the 
buildings on the right, piled upon a steep bank, 
which is covered with a profusion of dark olive 
foliage. The prevailing tint is the red blush of 
sunset, which is perceptible on the tops of the pines 
and on the highest points of the hill. The lower 
parts of the picture are in refreshing shade. 

1830. Pilate Washing his Hands. On the left 
of the picture, in the dim distance, is represented 
the incident from which the work takes its name. 
On the right may be seen the figure of Christ 
bearing his cross; the women that followed to the 
place of crucifixion being in the foreground. This 
composition seems to have been made up from the 
recollection of a variety of impressions ; the figures, 
if they resemble any one else, are certainly most 
like Rembrandt ; but the action is extremely con- 
fused, and the colouring in some portions thin, in 
others loaded and oppressive to the eye. 

1831. The Vision of Medea. This strange com- 
position fortunately is explained by a passage from 
‘The Fallacies of Hope.’ It is manifestly intended 
to suggest some of the principal particulars in 
Medea’s fabulous history. Her figure is con- 
spicuous, in a wild inspired attitude, brandishing 
what we discover from the poem to be a poisonous 
snake, in the air. At her foot is the cauldron in 
which may be supposed to be the drugs and herbs . 
that were to restore @son to youth and vigour. 
From the cauldron painted bubbles are rising fast 
into the air. In the fore front of the picture are 
three figures, somewhat elegantly treated for 
Turner, representing the Fates holding the thread 
of human life. A coil of the dragon is seen on the 
left ; and through an opening at a long distance 
is with some difficulty to be made out a figure on 
the sea-shore, suggestive, perhaps, of Jason. All 
the upper right portion of the picture is confused 
through the changes that have taken place in the 
colours of the painting. There may be made out 
some bold tree stems and branches, a mass of 
vapour, and perhaps the chariot of Medea, and her 
children. In the sky, to the right, Medea’s figure 
is seen in the clouds, throwing her children into 
the burning palace of Creon. Much of this pic- 
ture has po © ww by disintegration of the materials. 
It is stated to have been painted at Rome in 1829, 
and exhibited in 1831. 


Herr Eigner, one of the first picture restorers of 
Germany, has arrived at Salzburg, where he has 
been appointed by the Emperor to renovate in 
the imperial castle of Hellbron two rooms, the 
walls of which were painted in fresco by Mascagni, 
who lived in the seventeenth century, and was 
very celebrated in his day. The castle was built 
in 1614, by Marcus Sittikus, a Prince Bishop, and 
the works of art in it are highly interesting and 
most valuable. 

The Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian of Aus- 
tria has presented to the Holy Sepulchre of Jeru- 
salem, amongst other valuable gifts, a very beau- 
tiful statue in bronze of Saint Helena, standing on 
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a pedestal representing a solid rock, and holding 
in her hand the cross, the original of which, it is 
asserted, she discovered in the neighbouring grotto. 
The pedestal bears the inscription:—“ Ferdinan- 
dus Maximilianus, Archidux Austrie. Erexit 
MDCCCLVII.”” 

The monument at Rome to the Immaculate 
Conception is at length completed, and the bronze 
statue of the Madonna raised to its pedestal after 
her second trial by fire, the first casting in the 
Vatican foundry having been a failure. In the 
beginning of September the whole monument will be 
consecrated by the Pope, and opened to the public. 

The third casting of the Radetzky monument, 
which is to be erected in Prague, has just been ex- 
ecuted with the greatest success in Nuremberg. 
The next casting, which will take place in five or 
six weeks, will complete this colossal undertaking. 

Eighty-six thousand five hundred and seventy- 
eight thalers have already been subscribed in the 
Prussian Rhenish provinces for the erection of a 
monument to the late king. The site, which has 
not as yet been decided on, will, it is said, be in 
some central part of Cologne ; and as the amount of 
the subscription has been infinitely beyond what 
was at first even imagined, it is to be hoped that 
the execution of the work will be entrusted to 
a first-rate artist. 

The Austrian papers speak in terms of very high 
praise of a large picture of the Emperor, by Herr 
Aigner, who was condemned by the Viennese tri- 
bunals, to a lengthened incarceration, on account 
of a libellous art criticism, which he published in 
one of the local papers. When in prison, he 
employed his time in painting the present picture, 
which was to be exhibited on the anniversary of the 
Emperor’s birthday. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

THs week has witnessed another signal success 
at the Crystal Palace, in the meeting of the Tonic 
Sol-Fa Association, when an audience of above 
30,000 were delighted by the performances of up- 
wards of 3000 juvenile vocalists. Excepting at the 
annual gathering of the charity school children in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, seldom has so sweet a 
harmony by young voices been heard. The pro- 
gramme included many familiarsongs and choruses, 
as well as hymns and sacred picces. The ‘ Moun- 
tain Boy’s Song,’ from the German, the song called 
* Bell Ringing,’ to the well-known air of ‘Caller 
Herring,’ by Neill Gow, the chorus, ‘ Hail, Smiling 
Morn,’ and other pieces, were rapturously encored. 
The training of the pupils of the Association, whose 
practisings have been diligently carried on during the 
last two seasons, is most creditable to Mr. Sarl and 
Mr. G. W. Young, the conductors of the concert. 
The singing is without any instrumental accom- 
paniment. Between the two parts of the pro- 
gramme the interval was filled up with per- 
formances on the great organ by Mr. Willing, 
organist of the Foundling Hospital chapel. The 
national anthem concluded the proceedings. This 
attractive concert may confirm the directors of the 
Crystal Palace in their purpose of providing 
entertainments of a kind more acceptable to the 
masses of the people than those high-priced concerts 
which have been attended by very limited numbers. 
Another announced improvement is the making 
Saturday a shilling day, a step of which the pro- 
priety will be doubtless proved by the increased 
attendance of those who have now the privilege of 
a half-holiday at the close of the week. The num- 
ber present on Wednesday, including season-ticket 
holders, was 31,461. 

The returns of the receipts at the meetings at the 
Worcester Musical Festival make a sum of 9801., 
but some donations are expected, by which it is 
hoped that 10002. will be made up. This is below 
the last Worcester festival in 1854, which produced 
10247. Os. 9d. ; and that of 1851, which amounted 
to 1142/. 5s. The Gloucester meeting in 1856 
brought 8671. 0s. 7d., and the Hereford meeting, 
in 1855, 8701. The festivals of the three choirs 
are managed with somewhat greater prudence 





than those in other parts of the country, but, on 
the whole, the charitable results of these musical 
meetings are not so marked as they were at an 
earlier period. From their number and frequency 
of performances of sacred music on a grand scale 
in different parts of the country, the attendance is 
not likely to be as large in future years, except by 
increasing the attractions, by the engagement of 
additional singers of the highest class, by whom 
the profits are consumed. However, any amount 
of surplus is so fara clear gain to charity, while 
the performances serve to extend a taste for musi- 
cal art, and afford high enjoyment to many in the 
provinces who have no other opportunities of 
hearing the works of the great masters. 

The plan of converting the Royal Panopticon 
into a Jardin d’Hiver has now been matured, and 
at a meeting this week, Mr. E. T. Smith, the 
lessee, presented carefully-prepared estimates of the 
expenses and the probable revenue. Offers for 
renting the various parts of the property have 
been received, and there seems every reasonable 
prospect of the project being successful. 





The Grand Opera at Paris is at present engaged 
in rehearsing Auber’s Cheval de Bronze, which has 
not been represented for many years. The Italian 
Theatre in the same city is to recommence its 
season on the 15th September, and amongst its 
troupe already engaged are Grisi and Alboni, 
Mario and Graziani. 

On Wednesday, Goethe's Iphigenia was to have 
been produced at the theatre in Weimar, in honour 
of the Goethe-Schiller festival. On the 3rd a play of 
Dingelstedt, the new director, composed for the 
occasion, besides the Paldophron and Nesterpe of 
Goethe, and an act from Schiller’s Don Carlos ; 
on the 4th, acts from Egmont, Tasso, Faust, and 
Schiller’s Bell; and on the 5th a magnificent 
concert will be conducted by Liszt. Herr Von 
Cotta, the publisher, has sent the munificent con- 
tribution of five hundred thalers to the fund. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN agreeable, if not very scientific, meeting of 
this Society has been held in Norwich and 
its vicinity, under the presidency of the Earl of 
Albemarle. The antiquities of Norfolk present 
great attractions for the archeologist, and the 
excursions and proceedings generally on this 
occasion were all of much antiquarian interest. 
At the opening meeting on Monday, after the 
usual preliminary addresses, in which Lord Albe- 
marle and Sir J. P. Boileau took part, a paper was 
read by Mr. Pettigrew on the general History and 
Antiquities of the locality in which the Association 
was assembled. We give it as reported in the 
‘Norwich Mercury :’— 4 


“ The History and Antiquities of Norfolk. 

“The form of the county of Norfolk is that of a 
wedge, and Camden derives the name Iceni from 
Iken, a wedge. Ickneld Street runs through Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire. From Tacitus 
we learn of the valour of the people who inhabited 
this province, and the same authority has given to 
us details of theirearly history. Having submitted 
to the Romans, they remained peaceable until the 
reign of Claudius Cesar, when Ostorius disarmed 
them, and forcedthem to rebel. Revolts succeeded, 
and the province was ultimately bequeathed by 
King Prasurtagus to the Emperor Nero ; thence- 
forth it became the prey of the Roman army, 
attended by all the horrors which, perhaps, 
necessarily accompany such conditions, The ex- 
ploits of the violated Queen Boadicea, the widow 
of Prasurtagus, have formed frequent subjects for 
historical declamation and attractive illustration. 
The success of the Iceni in alliance with the Trino- 
bantes, the immense slaughter of the Romans, and 
therouting of the 9th Legion, under Catus Decianus, 
is well known to those acquainted with early 
history, and few have failed to lament over the 
ultimate defeat of Boadicea, and her subsequent 
death by poison in the year A.D. 59, Connected 





—.. 
with the early history of the county, we may her 
make mention of the presence of barrows found a 
Anmer, Sedgeford, Rudham, Stiffkey, Creek 
Long Stratton, Wretham, Weeting, &c. Various, 
examples of these remains are to be seen in our 
collections. They will be found enumerated and 
described in the pages of the Archeologia, the 
Norfolk Archzology, the journals of the Archzo. 
logical Association, Institute, &c. &c. 

“The extensive occupation of this county by the 
Romans, the establishment of Thetford as Sito. 
magus ; Yarmouth, Garianonum ; Caistor, Venta 
Icenorum ; Tasburg, Ad Taum ; Brancaster, Brano. 
dunum ; Ickborough, Iciana ; justly lead us toex. 
pect the discovery of many remains belonging to 
that people, nor have we been disappointed in that 
respect. The pages of our journal record numerous 
discoveries of Roman coins and other antiquities, 
and how much must have been found, and met with 
no record in former times! The vicissitudes to which 
the country has been exposed, its transition from 
British to Roman—from Roman to Saxon—from 
Saxon to Danish—and thence to Norman, under 
various circumstances of conquest and spoliation, as 
recorded in history, is confirmed by the discovery 
of remains belonging to those several times and 
peoples. Not only can the general outlines of most 
of the Roman camps be still traced, but also their 
principal military ways ; hence we have the Watling 
Street, the Ickneld Street, Stone Street, and the 
Fosse-way, all indicative of their origin. Minute 
discrimination, however, is necessary in regard to 
the assignment of antiquities discovered. With 
some persons everything is Roman; with others, 
on the contrary, Saxon or Norman. The dis 
tinctive characteristics of these several times are, 
however, now beginning to be better known, and 
we trust will render us less liable to the censure of 
possessing ‘an imagination heated by a warmth of 
erudition, fondly fostering every appearance bear- 
ing a resemblance to antiquity, and claiming indis- 
putable credit from learned disquisitions.’ 

‘Tn the enumeration I have made of the Roman 
stations in the county of Norfolk, I have mentioned 
Venta Icenorum as belonging to Caistor or Caister. 
On this point, however, we now possess more 
accurate knowledge, and I do not hesitate to ex- 
press my concurrence in the assignment of this 
station to Norwich and not to Caistor. For this 
correction we are indebted to the erudite sagacity 
of Colonel Leake and Mr. Hudson Gurney. I can- 
not make mention of the names of these two dis- 
tinguished friends without paying my tribute of 
regard to their varied and extensive knowledge. 
Nor can I forbear to announce with pride and satis- 
faction the zeal still entertained by him who bears 
that most respected name of Gurney in this county, 
for the advancement of all that is calculated to 
throw light upon the antiquities of his native 
place. With a generosity co-equal with the value 
and utility of the objects to which it is applied, 
Mr. Gurney has issued some interesting researches 
on this subject, to be presented to those who feel 
an interest in such inquiries, a contribution which 
will, I doubt not, be duly appreciated by all who 
have the good fortune to partake of this instance 


of his liberality and zeal for the promotion of. 


archeological researches. Under the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, the East Angles were established in A.D. 
575, by Uffa. I abstain from wearying you even 
with an enumeration of the names of the several 
kings or rulers from this period to that of St. 
Edmund, so celebrated by his refusal to abjure 
Christianity, and his defeat and death in 870 by 
the Danes, who, in the ninth century, overran the 
kingdom.” 

Mr. Pettigrew proceeded to trace the history of 
the Castle, and then touched on the history of 
Merchants’ Marks. 

‘* Merchants’ marks are of very frequent occur- 
rence in Norwich. In a walk through a portion of 
the city, in which I had the great advantage to be 
accompanied by Mr. Fitch and Mr. Ewing, who 
have most kindly undertaken to conduct us on this 
occasion, I was surprised at their number. Their 
importance in fixing the residence of those who in 
former times had inhabited the houses in which 
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they appear, was made known to me by the latter 

ntleman, whose labours in regard to these insignia 
have been published in the ‘ Norfolk Archzology,’ 
and by Mr. Muskett, in 1850. These notices of 
the merchants’ marks are not confined to the 
examples carved in the city of Norwich, but ex- 
tend also to those which appear on the seals 
attached to the deeds preserved at the Guildhall. 
They were employed chiefly from 1300 to 1600. 
Shopkeepers in general used them ; they were not 
confined to merchants, and they are to be seen as 
marks in painted glass, put up to acknowledge 
gifts or services rendered by those to whom they 
relate. The insertion of the merchants’ mark in 
the coat of arms is very common. ‘Their great 
number at Norwich is probably to be accounted for 
by its being one of the staple towns. 

“The stapel or estaple towns were Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, York, Lincoln, Norwich, Westmin- 
ster, Canterbury, Chichester, Exeter, Bristol, 
Hull, Boston, Queenborough, Southampton, and 
Yarmouth, the seal of the staple of which, made 
in 1869, has continued to be used on the burgess 
letters. Estaple signifies mart or market, and 
stapel, in Saxon, is the stay or hold of a thing. 
The goods were compelled to be brought to the 
staple town for sale or exportation, to be weighed, 
measured, &c., and made chargeable to the cus- 
toms. The merchants of the staple were incor- 
porated by Edward II. ; abolished by Edward III., 
in 1328; re-established by him in 1332 ; fixing it 
at York, in 1334; at Bruges, in 1341; and at 
Calais, in 1348. In 1353 (27th Edward III.) it 
was once more removed to this country, and at 
the places Ihave stated. Ithad been at Antwerp 
in 1313, and Cardiff was an early place of staple. 

“Magistrates were accustomed to have carved 
and ornamented posts placed at their gateways— 
many of these were at Norwich, but I believe none 
areremaining at this day. In a MS. history of 
Norwich, by Mr. Mackerell, in the possession of 
Hudson Gurney, Esq., written in 1737, it is said 
‘Edward, the husband of Izod Rede, was mayor 
of this city a.v. 1521, and lived where the Three 
Tuas Tavern now is, whose arms are in brass on 
her gravestone, and are the same as those which 
still remain at the gate, it being the custom at 
that time, whenever persons were chosen magis- 
trates, to have posts set down at their doors. 
They who had arms had them carved thereon ; 
others had the King’s, St. George, or the city 
arms painted, or the arms of the trade of which 
they were members, many of which remain in all 
parts of the city even to this day, though this cus- 
tom has long since been disused.’ Mr. M. gives 
arepresentation of four, but they, together with 
others, have disappeared. 

“Our old associate and excellent antiquary, 
John Adey Repton, in the Archzologia (vol. xix. 
page 383), has given drawings illustrative of the 
magistrates’ posts at Elm Hill, near the Tombland, 
Norwich. One of these is of the time of Henry 
VIII., was covered with red paint ; another had 
the letters T. P., the initials of Thomas Pettys, 
mayor of Norwich in 1582. Mr. Repton has 
also referred to passages in which the practice is 
alluded to. Thus in ‘ Lingua,’ 1607, Communis 
Sensus says, ‘ Knowas he how to become a scar- 
let gowne ? hath he a paire of fresh posts at his 
door? And in the ‘Widow’ of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, she observes, ‘A pair of such brothers 
were fitter for posts without door, indeed to make 
a show ata new chosen magistrate’s gate,’ &c. 
Dakkan has ‘ the posts of his gate are a painting 
too.” And Rowley, in 1632, ‘If e’er I live to see 
the Sheriff of London, I'll gild thy posts.’ 

< Guilds were associations to advance trade, 
charity, and religion. They date from Saxon times, 
but prevailed chiefly in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies. Norwich had many, but Yarmouth had, 
perhaps, the greatest number; they were named 
the guilds of the Holy Trinity, St. George, the 

towne Rood, St. Crispin and Christiana, St. 
Christopher, St. Erasmus, Our Lord’s Ascension, 
Holy Cross, St. John, Lesser Guild of the Holy 
Trinity, St. John the Baptist, St. Margaret, St. 


Mary de la Pere, St. Mary, St. Nicholas, The 
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Holy Ghost, St. Peter, Our Lady of St. Nicholas, 
St. Mary de West Town. The chapels of most of 
these were in St. Nicholas Church. All, with the 
iexception of the Merchants’ Guild, were dissolved 
in 1545. Mr. Palmer has given many interest- 
ing particulars of these guilds, and the pro- 
perty possessed by them at the time of their disso- 
lution. 

‘‘Thave given the time of Edward II. as the 
period of incorporation of the Merchants of the 
Staple. The Guild of St. George at Norwich dates 
also from this period. The Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society have printed an account of 
this company from the MS. history, by Mackerell, 
to which J have referred. The fraternity dates 
1324 (18th Edward II.), and was instituted in 
‘the Cathedral Churche aforn the heie Auter, 
aforn the Trinitie, on the south side in Norwych.’ 
They wore a particular dress, red gowns and hoods, 
which the members were forbidden to dispose of in 
any way, under a prescribed penalty. On the 
election of a new Mayor, St. George’s Guild of 
Norwich always walked in procession, and gave a 
large dinner. In the procession appeared a dragon, 
without which St. George would literally be an 
uninteresting personage, and it is preserved to this 
day, being probably the only relic remaining of the 
ancient custom, and is now safely ensconced in the 
Guildhall, and well known by the name of Snap. 
It is made of wicker work, so contrived as to 
spread and close its wings, distend or contract its 
head, and is covered over with painted cloth, A 
man within it used to walk in the procession. In 
1408, it was agreed to furnish priests with copes, 
and the George was directed to go in procession 
and make a conflict with the dragon. The rebellion 
of Kett forms a remarkable feature in the history 
of Norfolk; but it must be reserved for a special 
notice, should time admit of its introduction. I 
must now hasten to the ecclesiastical division of 
our subjects. 

‘The monasteries and religious houses in Norfolk 
were very numerous. A list of them, at the time of 
the dissolution, may be found in Tanner’s ‘ Notitia 
Monastica,’ and ‘Taylor's ‘Index Monasticus.’ 
In Norwich alone were—1l, the Cathedral or Con- 
vent; 2, St. Mary; 3, St. Francis; 4, St. Domi- 
nic; 5, St. Augustine; 6, St. Giles; 7, St. Paul. 
In Thetford they were not less numerous. 1, 
House of Friars ; 2, Monastery of Augustine Friars ; 
8, St. Sepulchre; 4, Priory of St. Mary and St. 
John; 5, St. Gregory; 6, St. Andrew; 7, St. 
Mary; 8, St. Mary Magdalen. Yarmouth had 
also—1, a Cell to Norwich; 2, St. Mary; 3, St. 
Dominic; 4, St. Francis. No less than 77 reli- 
gious houses were dissolved by Henry VIII. in the 
county of Norfolk. Many others, under the de- 
nomination of Alien Priories and Hospitals, were 
also dissolved. A history of the pilgrimages made 
to Our Lady at Walsingham, Our Lady at Reep- 
ham, Our Lady of Pity at Horstead, to St. John’s 
Head of Trimmingham, and many others I could 
enumerate, would not be uninteresting. Of 
monastic orders, clerical, military, and conventual, 
including colleges, hospitals, leper houses, &c., 
there were in Norfolk, belonging to the diocese of 
Norwich, no less than 153, and of hermitages, 
chantries, free chapels, guilds, shrines, and places of 
pilgrimages, 1202, making altogether 1355 houses, 
and according to the Valor Ecclesiasticus, the 
valuation of the former 153 being 6293/. 11s. 23d. 
There were Benedictines, or Black Monks and 
Nuns; Cistercian, or White Monks and Nuns; 
Cluniac Monks and Nuns of the Order of St. 
Fontevrault. Of the clerical,—regular canons of 
the Holy Sepulchre or Cross; of St. Augustine, 
Premonstratensian and Gilbertine Canons and 
Nuns. Of military—there were the Knight Tem- 
plars and Hospitallers; Sister Hospitallers of St. 
John, the Holy Trinity, &e. The Conventual— 
were Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, Ere- 
mites, Pied Friars, Nuns, Minorasses, &c. Some 
of the conventual and collegiate churches belong- 
ing to these are still in use at Norwich, Attle- 
burgh, Wymondham, Lynn, &c., some of which 
will form subjects for an examination during the 
Congress, 
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“The Norwich Cathedral Priory may be cha- 
racterized as mostly Norman, having a long nave, 
choir with semicircular east end, transept, dormi- 
tory, refectory, and strangers’ hall. A small por- 
tion only will be found to belong to the early 
English period, and in this style will be found a 
portion of the strangers’ hall. The chapter house, 
cloisters, and cellar belong to the decorated period, 
and examples of the perpendicular may be seen in 
portions of the choir, which also characterize a 
part of the cloisters. 

‘* The first stone of the Cathedral Church of the 
Holy Trinity was laid by Herbert de Losinga in 
1096, and 60 monks were therein placed and in 
the adjoining priory in 1101. They were Benedic- 
tines. Mr. H. Harrod thinks the church of Her- 
bert to have been built on the site of a more an- 
cient one, dedicated also to the Holy Trinity. It 
appears, however, that the Cathedral Church was 
commonly called Christ’s Church, and early refer- 
ences are made to it by Tifled and by the chronicler 
Ingulphus, under date of 1076. Itis curious that 
whilst in the wills of the upper classes it is styled 
Church of the Holy Trinity, in those of a more 
humble description it is called Christ Church. Of 
these peculiarities Mr. Harrod has cited several 
examples. 

“‘Mr. Spurdens has proved Herbert to have been 
an Englishman—not a Norman, as generally sup- 
posed ; that he was born at Syleham, in the hun- 
dred of Hoxne, in Suffolk; and that the appen- 
dage ‘de Lozinga,’ almost uniformly attached to 
his name, must have been a nickname given to 
him by his detractors after his decease. 

“‘The Cathedral was damaged by fire as early 
as 1171; a century later it was again ravaged by 
that element. Two conflicting accounts have been 
given of this event—one taken from the ‘ Liber 
de Antiquis Legibus’ of the Corporation of London, 
the other from the Cotton MSS., the former being 
the version derivable from the Corporation of 
Norwich, the latter from the monkish history. 
At the’ visit of the Archeological Institute in 
1847, Professor Willis directed his attention mi- 
nutely to these events, as affording reliable evi- 
dence of the several periods of the erection of 
different portions of the Cathedral, and it is much 
to be lamented that his discourse on this occasion 
has not hitherto been published. The time pre- 
scribed by Horace to all judicious writers having 
elapsed, we may venture to hope that the promised 
work may soon see the light. 

“«Two gates give entrance to the precinct—the 
upper, St. Ethelbert’s Gate, built by the citizens 
after the fire of 1272; the lower, known as Erp- 
ingbam Gate. Upon this the word ‘Pena’ has 
been often recorded to be inscribed, and the build- 
ing of the gate is said to have been erected as a pe- 
nance or punishment to Sir Thomas Erpingham 
for his supposed Lollardy. This word, however, 
is not ‘Pena,’ but ‘Yenk,’ and means ‘Think ;’ 
it is, in short, Sir Thomas's motto, ‘ Beware.’ 
With regard to the time of erection, Mr. Harrod 
justly infers that it must have been subsequent to 
1411, as the arms of his two wives occur upon 
it, and he did not marry Joan Walton until this 
year. His first wife was Joan Clopton. He died 
in 1428, and, together with his wives, was in- 
terred in the north aisle of the choir, but his tomb 
has been destroyed. 

“The fine stone vaulting in the nave is attri- 
buied to Bishop Lyhart, whose rebus frequently 
occurs. He was bishop between 1426 and 1436. 
The bosses of the roof and the cloister formerly 
presented an immense number of historical figures, 
amounting (according to Philip Browne) to 328 in 
number, curiously carved. The series extended in 
subjects from the Creation to the Last Day of 
Judgment. The painting and gilding of these 
have been entirely removed by a coating of stone- 
coloured wash, with which it was disfigured in 
1806. A circular opening between the west door 
and screen, of considerable size, has often been a 
subject of conjecture aud discussion. Mr. Harrod 
has, I think, solved the question by reference to 
an extract from Warton’s ‘History of English 
Poetry’ (vol, i. page 240), taken from Lambarde’s 
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‘Topographical Dictionary.’ It runs thus:—‘I 
myself, being a child, once saw in Poule’s Church, 
gat London, at a feast of Whitsuntide, wheare 
the coming down of the Holy Ghost was set 
forth by a white pigeon, that was let to fly out of 
a hole that is yet to be seen in the mydst of the 
roof of the great ile, and by a long censor which, 
descending out of the same place almost to the 
ground, was swinged up and down at such length 
that it reached at one swepe almost to the west 
gate of the church, and with the other to the 
quaer stairs of the same, breathing out over the 
whole church and companie a most pleasant per- 
fume of such sweet things as burned therein.’ 
Mr. Harrod has observed in a very casual peep 
at the Sacrist Rolls at Norwich, charges made for 
letting a man down from the roof habited as an 
angel, with a censer to cense the rood. This feat, 
he observes, could have been accomplished from 
the hole I have alluded to. 

“ The Iconoclasts, during the rebellion, worked 
hard to deface the Cathedral. Not only have the 
effigies of Bishops Scambler and Parkhurst dis- 
appeared, but with the exception of one small 
brass in Jesus Chapel, not a specimen is to be 
found. 

“The Tower, early Norman, must be esteemed 
for its grandeur and beauty. The lofty perpendi- 
cular spire is also entitled to our admiration. A 
painted wooden reredos was formerly in the Cathe- 
dral. It has been removed and fixed in a corner of 
the vestry. It belongs to the fourteenth century, 
and represents, in five compartments, the Scourging, 
Bearing of the Cross, Crucifixion, Resurrection, 
and Ascension. This recovery is due to Mr. Har- 
rod, who found it doing duty as a table for sorting 
paper in the treasury, turned bottom upwards. It 
has been engraved by Le Keux, in the Norwich 
volume of the Archeological Institute, from a 
drawing by Mr. Digby Wyatt. This gentleman 
agrees with Mr. Way in assigning its execution to 
the early Italian school. He attributes the work 
to some student of the Siamese masters of the 14th 
century. Norwich contains, scattered about through- 
out the city, numerous specimens of carved wooden 
work. These will be duly presented to our notice 
by Mr. Ewing. The subsellia, or misereres, as they 
are vulgarly and ridiculously called, are numerous 
in the Cathedral. Mr. Harrod enumerates the 
subjects carved upon 62 of these—the number re- 
quired for prior, sub-prior, and 60 monks. They 
present personifications of saints, emblems, heraldic 
bearings, and many are very grotesque. Several 
exhibit much skill, and their execution has been 
assigned to about 1480. Some have even been 
engraved in the ‘Norfolk Archeology,’ vol. if. 
p. 234-252; and a good description given by the 
Rev. R, Hart, who has entered upon the subject 
at considerable length. In a Norman niche, above 
the north door exteriorly, is a sculptured figure of 
a bishop, which has been conjectured to be a repre- 
sentation of Bishop Herbert, the founder. 

“‘ The stone roof of the transept has a series of 
bosses relating to the Nativity, &c. 

‘«The cloister has received much and deserved 
attention from Mr. Harrod, who is warm in his ex- 
pressions as to the magnificence of its area, the 
beauty and variety of its architecture, and its mar- 
vellous roof. It is not, however, the Norman 
cloister, and whether that was of stone or wood is 
unknown. The present cloister dates no earlier 
than the close of the 13th century, and may be 
considered as belonging to the beginning of the de- 
corated period. The fire of 1272 destroyed the 
original cloister. There is a particular account of the 
building of the present cloister by William of Wor- 
cester, preserved in Christchurch College, Cam- 
bridge, and the date given to the commencement 
of the work is fixed at 1297, and by Lord Ralph 
Walpole, then bishop of Norwich. This is con- 
firmed by a stone in the west part of the cloister, 
with this inscription—‘ The Lord Ralph Walpole, 
bishop of Norwich, placed me.’ The inceptor and 
designer is in like manner distinguished on another 
stone by an inscription—‘ Richard Upphalle placed 
me.’ The door into the cathedral is remarkable, 
and has been figured by Carter and Britton, 


Doubts exist in regard to the position occupied by 
the Infirmary. This constitutes a subject worthy 
.the attention of our architects. I forbear to enter 
upon further details in regard to the cathedral, and 
shall close these observations by relating an anec- 
dote, which may serve as an admonition to anti- 
quaries to be particular in making their transcripts. 
The ‘History of Norwich Cathedral,’ by Bloomfield, 
points out a boss over the refectory door as being 
carved with the figure of the Espousals, and in a 
‘Guide to the Church,’ it was made to be ‘a sacra- 
ment of marriage, represented by our first parents, 
the custom being formerly for the couple who were 
to be married to be placed at the church door, 
where the priest used to join their hands and per- 
form the greatest part of the matrimonial office.’ 
Bloomfield indulges in a long disquisition in regard 
to marriage at the church door; but neither he, nor 
those who have followed him, appear to have recol- 
lected that it was no church door at all, but merely 
the door of the refectory of the convent. Mr. Har- 
rod examined this boss, and tells us that it repre- 
sents Adam and Eve on each side of the tree as 
usual, and the serpent tempting. So there is an 
end of the ‘ Espousals.’ But there is a phrase ap- 
pertaining to it, and it has been read ‘in quibus 
maritagia dependant.’ Examination of the writing 
of William of Worcester at once solved the mys- 
tery, the word is not maritagia, relating to mar- 
riage, but manutorgia, so that we may read the 
passage ‘in quibus manutorgia dependant’ —in which 
the towels hung, or where the hands were wiped, 
not where the marriage was celebrated or the hands 
joined together. 

“The churches of Norfolk are too numerous 
even to be referred to ina paper of this descrip- 
tion. There are no less than thirty-four in Nor- 
-wich, independent of five other hamlet churches. 

‘*Of rood screens and wood carving examples 
in Norfolk are yet numerous, although many fine 
specimens have disappeared. Painted rood screens 
were more numerous in Norfolk than perhaps all 
other counties together. Three hundred at least, 
according to a calculation made by the Rev. 
Richard Hart, must have been destroyed by the 
Puritans and the subsequent neglect of them. 
They are fine illustrations of medieval art, and 
good examples are remaining at Worstead, Bar- 
ton, Marsham, Aylsham, and Randworth, of the 
latter of which Mr. Hart has given us a plate. He 
has also exhibited the peculiarities in the colours 
employed, and the means of applying them. Of a 
very extended and remarkable example at the 
church of St. Andrew at North Burlingham, the 
Rev. John Gunn has given an account, and at- 
tempted a synoptic table, to facilitate description 
and aid in comparison. No one has, however, yet 
followed so excellent an example. The subjects 
on this screen are most diversified, and present re- 
presentations of various saints, virtues, powers, 
thrones, angels, archangels, &c. The table em- 
braces the subjects on the screens at Barton, 
Irstead, Randworth, Lessingham, and North Bur- 
lingham. The Rev. J. Lee Warner has also de- 
scribed a screen at Houghton. 

“* Mural paintings have been discovered in seve- 
ral Norfolk churches. Mr. Dawson Turner has a 
fine collection of drawings of them, thirteen relat- 
ing to Catfield church, of the time of Edward III. 
He is of opinion that a large proportion, and pos- 
sibly the whole of the Norfolk parochial churches, 
had théir interior walls originally ornamented with 
paintings, and that these were the work of dif- 
ferent hands, from thesaints, &c., on the rood loft 
screens, and were also very inferior in point of 
execution. The Very Rev. F. C. Husenbeth has 
minutely described the subjects—The Wheel of 
Fortune, the Tree of the Seven Deadly Sins, the 
Contrary Virtues, Baptism, Confirmation, Penance, 
Confession, Matrimony, Extreme Unction, Cruci- 
fixion, the Samaritan Woman and the Saviour at 
the Well of Jacob, St. Luke, Nathan and David. 
These are not to be considered as altogether per- 
fect, but sufficiently so to enable the subject to be 
discerned. 

“Another mural painting was found at Wim- 





botsham church, representing St, Christopher 





with the Infant Saviour; and at Crostwight 
church there are the Deadly Sins, St. Michael, 
St. Christopher, Christ before Pilate, the Contes. 
sion, &c.; at Ditchingham church, the Regurrep. 
tion and other subjects, as at Wymondham, Aj 
Drayton, Mr. Husenbeth has described St. Chris. 
topher, St. George, Christ appearing to Ma 
Magdalen, Consecration Crosses, the Saviour, At 
Cawston, the Rev. James Bulwer has made ont 
St. Agnes; whilst at Brooke, the Rev. Willian 
Beale has found the Creed written in eleven smal) 
narrow parallel columns, extending the whole 
width of the church, in colours red and black. 
This was on the western wall, so that clearly at 
the time in which it was executed—probably about 
the commencement of the Reformation—it could 
not have been the practice of worshippers in re. 
citing the Creed to turn towards the east. The 
Commandments were also written on the wall, 
and there is also a curious representation of an 
alewife, similar to one engraved by us from a 
Miserere in Ludlow church. The ale represented 
as being drawn from the barrel is personified by 
flame. An angel above is issuing also forth in 
fire, and flames are beneath the woodwork on 
which the barrel rests. This would form an adni- 
rable vignette for the papers of the Temperance 
Society. 

“Tt was a practice, as we know from church- 
wardens’ books, to execute mural paintings of 
portions of scriptures in the reign of Edward 
VI.; and at St. Mary Hill, London, there are 
entries of payments for the same of the date of 
1547 ; and at St. Mary, Westminster, in 1554, for 
washing out a portion of scripture that had been 
written on the high altar table. They must date 
from before 1560, when the order was issued for 
placing the tables of the Commandments at the 
east end of the church, In Brooke church, much 
was observed that could not be made out—one 
portion was considered to relate to the Prodigal 
Son, and, from the style of painting was 
assigned to the middle of the 14th century. The 
mortal sins were typified, and hell displayed with 
monstrous jaws for the reception of the wicked, A 
curious figure of a bear, armed with halbert and 
sword, is grotesquely making off with a victim, 
whom he is dragging by the legs upon his back. 
Here also was represented St. Christopher, and 
Adam and Eve being driven out of Paradise. 

“« At Stow Bardolph, the Rev. G. H. Dashwood 
found two representations of St. Christopher—one 
of about the date of 1400, the other a century later, 
the Martyrdom of St. Edward, part of a Judg- 
ment scene, the Crucifixion, and various heraldic 
bearings of the house of Beaufort. The manor of 
Stow Bardolph was granted to Thomas Beaufort, 
fterwards Duke of Exeter, by Henry IV. The 
mblems of the Passion are attributed to this 
period. At Fritton, the Rev. J. Gunn discovered 
St. Christopher, St. George, &c. At Burlingham 
St. Edmund, a representation of the murder of St. 
Thomas & Becket was discovered in July, 1856, 
somewhat similar in character to one found at St. 
John’s, Winchester, fully described and figured by 
Mr. Baigent, in our Journal. The walls on which 
mural paintings are met with, are usually found 
covered with diapering and patterns of scroll work, 
stripes, flowers, and stars. 

‘¢The most recent discovery of mural painting 
in a Norfolk church has been communicated by the 
Rev. C. F. Husenbeth to the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Archzological Society, in the month of 
April last, but discovered in 1852, at Limpenhoe. 
The subject consists of a representation of the 
history and martyrdom of St. Catherine, which is 
seen in a succession of paintings in different parts 
of the church.” 

In the evening the members again assembled in 
the Council Chamber, when papers were read, by 
Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, ‘On the Privileges of 
Sanctuary and Abjuration formerly accorded to 
Churches and their Precincts, the Monasteries, 
and other Religious Houses ;’ and by Mr. Planché, 
‘On Raoul de Gael, the First Earl of Norfolk.’ 
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PROPOSED NEW WORK BY 
PROFESSOR HARVEY. 





qo be published Monthly, and completed in Fifty Parts, 
uniform with the ‘Phycologia Britannica’ of the same 
Author; each Part to contain Six Coloured Plates and as 
many pages of Letter-press, at 3s. per Part, royal 8vo, 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA; 


or, 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
AUSTRALIAN SEAWEEDS. 


By W. H. HARVEY, M.D., M.R.LA. 


Professor of Botany in the University of Dublin, 


An Illustrated Work on the Marine Botany of Australia, 
on the plan of the ‘ Phycologia Britannica,’ will, it is thought, 
be acceptable to Algologists generally, and especially to 
those who possess a share of the Duplicate Specimens of 
Australian Algz distributed by Professor Harvey. Materials 
amply sufficient for a much more extensive work than that 
now contemplated have been collected in Dr. Harvey’s recent 
tour; but probably a sufficient illustration of the subject 
may be given by publishing a selection of Three Hundred of 
the more characteristic and remarkable species. This num- 
ber will allow for the full illustration of all the Genera, and 
ofthe principal sub-types comprised within each Genus, 


At the conclusion of the work a short Introduction and 
Systematic Synopsis will be given, and such other undescribed 
Australian Species as are known to the Author, but have 
not been figured in the work, will be briefly described,— 
thus combining the plan of Dr, Harvey’s ‘ Nereis’ with 
that of his ‘ Phycologia,’ 





Botanists and Collectors of Exotic Alge desirous of giving 
encouragement to the production of this important work, 
are solicited to forward their names to the Author, Pro- 
resson Harvey, Trinity College, Dublin, or to the Pub- 
lisher, Lovett RexveE, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, as early as possible, as no advancement can be 
made in preparing the materials,—the valuable result of a 
voyage of research in the southern hemisphere of more than 
three years’ duration, — until a List is formed of from 
Eighty to a Hundred Subscribers. 


—_—_——— 


Lovett Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 

Policies effected with this Society now, will participate in 
Four-fifths or &0 per cent. of. the net Profits of the Society, 
according to the conditions contained in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than jn many other old established Offices, and 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 

MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


InsrituTep 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 





One-Third of the Premium on Insurances of 500!. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience: or the Directors will lend sums of 
501. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Four-Fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years termi- 
nating January 31, 1856,a reversionary bonus was declared of 
11. 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for 
every premium paid during the five years. This bonus on poli- 
cies of the longest duration exceeds 2/. 5s. per cent. per annum on 
the original sums insured, and increases a policy of 1000/7. to 1638!. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as 
above ; at the branch office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of 
the agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 


Showing the additions made to Policies of 10001. each. 








Date of Amount of Addition made |Sum Payable 
Insurance. Additions to as on after Death. 
Feb. 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856. 
£s. d. & 8s. d. £ 6. d. 
1890 .. . « 523 16 0 1144 5 0 1638 1 0 
1825 oe 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
1830... . 24112 0 93 2 0 1334 14 0 
1835. 2. 2 185 3 0 8817 0 1274 0 0 
1810. . 12815 0 8413 0 1213 8 4 
1845. 2 1 65 15 0 7918 0 1145 18 0 
1850. 2. 2 10 0 0 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1855. . 6 —_— 15 0 0 1015 9 0 














And for intermediate years in proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 


Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 
reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





Price 10s. 6d. coloured, with Twenty Coloured Plates, 


OPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY; 
containing a Familiar and Technical Description of the 
Plants chiefly desirable for cultivation in the Greenhouse. By 
AGNES CATLOW. 
London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


OPULAR GARDEN BOTANY ; a Familiar 
Description of Plants suitable for Cultivation in Gardens. 
By AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s.6d. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH. 

A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 per Week in the Event of 
INJURY BY ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in 
the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Smaller amounts may be secured by propor- 
tionate payments. No charge for Stamp Duty. Railway Acci- 
dents alone may be insured against by the Journey or by the 
year at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Forms of 
Proposal and Prospectuses may be had—and of the Provincial 
Agents—and at the Head Office, London. 
N.B.—The usefulness of this Company is shown by the sum 
paid as Comp ion for Accidents—£22 ,722 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Office, 3, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





Two Vols., 4to, cloth, price £10. 


ONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; or, Com- 
plete System of Conchology; in which the Lepades and 
Conchiferous Mollusca are described and classified according to 
their Natural Organization and Habits. By LOVELL REEVE, 
a Illustrated with 300 plates of upwards of 1500 figures of 
Shells. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep IN THE Royat LaunpRY, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH 8HE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN'- SELTZER 
WATER, Manufactured by J. SCHWEPPE and Co. (the sole 
lessees,) from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, possesses all the 
celebrated properties of the Nassau Spring. SCHWEPPE'S 
SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS WATERS, and LEMONADE, are 
manufactured as usual. Every Bottle is protected by a special 
Label. 








QUITE NEW. 
OYER’S SULTANA’S SAUCE.—A most 


refreshing and pleasing stimulant to the appetite, composed 
principally of Turkish condiments combined with various 
culinary productions of the East. It isan exquisite relish with 
Fish, Meat, Poultry, and Game, and forms a valuable addition to 
Soups, Minees, Hashes, Stews, Meat Pies, and Puddings, as well 
as to Salads of every description. To Steaks and Chops it 
imparts a highly delicious and aromatic flavour. 
To be had of all Sauce Vendors, and of the sole Wholesale 
Agents, Crosse and Blackwell, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho 
Square, London. 





DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence ef its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence and almost universal pre- 


ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners, as the most 


speedy and effectual remedy for conSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS,ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WA8TING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 





OPINION OF 


A.B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., F.RS. 


Author of “‘ The Spas of Germany,” “ The Spas of England,” 
“On Sudden Death,” &. 


“ Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light Brown Cod Liver 
Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not only 
fiicaci b 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
——~>—__ 


HE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
, Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
near! iy £2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
arties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 


Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 








ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £136,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to £593,930 8s.9d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities, 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO Piacz, Patt Matt, Lonron, S.W. 


THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) 


PATRICK MACINTYRE, Secretary, 





ut uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be 
preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee of 
such an authority as De Jongh. Dr. GRANVILLE HAS FOUND THAT 
THIS PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE DE*IRED EFFECT IN A 
SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, ANE THAT IT DOES NOT CAUSE THE 
NAUSEA AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT ON THE ADMI- 
NISTRATION OF THE Pate NewrounptAnp Oits. The Oil being, 
moreover, much more palatable, Dr, Granville’s patients have 
themselves expressed a preference tor Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil.” 





Sold onry in Imrerrat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe Jonen’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 


CAUTION.—Proposed substitutions of other kinds of Cod Liver 
Oil should be strenuously resisted, as they proceed from interested 
motives, and will result in disappointment to the p 3 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 

HAVE AGAIN CURED AN ULCERATED LEG.—Charles 
Martin, of Winchester, was for sixteen years afflicted with an 
ulcerated leg; there were thirteen wounds in it of an alarming 
character, and he tried every remedy that professional skill could 
devise, which, however, only made him worse, and with disease and 
suffering became a mere skeleton. About ten months ago he com- 
menced using Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, and these wonderful 
remedies in twelve weeks Jeft him without a wound or blemish, 
enjoying sound and robust health. i 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors th the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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“This great work is intended to embrace a complete description and illustration of the shells of molluscous animals ; and so far as we have seen it, it 
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